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FOREWORD 


Some  four  years  ago  one  of  my  sons  requested  that  I 
enlighten  him  on  the  history  of  our  family.  I  undertook  to 
comply  with  his  request  through  the  medium  of  a  long 
personal  letter.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  remarks  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  personally  does  not  mean  that  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  expressly  for  him.  To  re-write  this  story  would  entail 
many  changes  in  the  sentence  structure  and  other  details 
—  a  task  that  I  do  not  care  to  undertake  at  this  time. 

This  little  volume  is  dedicated  to  my  family  and  to  my 
friends  and  relatives  of  lesser  degree  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  stimulate  an  effort  to  sustain  and  enhance  whatever 
worthy  traditions  our  forebearers  have  exemplified  in 
their  pilgrimage  across  the  years. 

We  insist  that  those  who  are  left  behind  will  make  re¬ 
cord  of  such  changes  as  will  inevitably  arise  with  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  years.  In  this  way  only  can  the  continuity  of  fam¬ 
ily  history  be  authentically  constructed,  and  maintained. 


LINEAGE  OF  THE  J.  T.  ALEXANDER  FAMILY 


The  Biblical  genealogist  began  with  the  most  remote 
ancestor  and  came  forward  naming  the  father  of  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  generation  in  chronological  sequence.  Other  gene¬ 
alogists  have  followed  similar  patterns.  But  since  I  am  not 
a  genealogist,  and  since  in  this  particular  article,  both  the 
paternal  and  maternal  sides  of  the  house  must  be  given,  it 
resolves  itself  into  four  angles.  So  in  this  awkward  attempt 
at  clarity,  I  am  reversing  the  customary  pattern  and  am 
beginning  with  the  youngest  descendant  of  my  family  and 
moving  back  across  the  years  as  far  as  the  limited  know¬ 
ledge  of  our  ancestry  can  penetrate  and  uncover. 

As  the  most  direct  way  of  presenting  this  lineage  I 
have  chosen  the  name  of  one  little  grandson  as  the  key  to 
the  ancestral  doorway.  His  name  is  not  chosen  preferably, 
but  logically,  because  he  is  the  youngest  descendant  of  my 
family.  The  following  is  indeed  repetitious,  but  I  hope  it 
is  understandable: 


PATERNAL  LINEAGE,  THROUGH  THE  ALEXANDERS 

John  Thomas  Alexander  9on 
Ambrose  Kermit  Alexander,  Father 
James  Thomas  Alexander,  Grandfather 
James  L.  Alexander,  Great-grandfather 
James  Calvin  Alexander,  Great-great-grandfather 

THROUGH  THE  PEEBLES 

John  Thomas  Alexander,  Son 
Ambrose  Kermit  Alexander,  Father 
James  Thomas  Alexander,  Grandfather 
Eunissa  Peebles  Alexander,  Great-grandmother 
Thomas  Burgess  Peebles,  Great-great-grandfather 
Jesse  Burgess  Peebles.  Great-great-great  grandfather 


MATERNAL  LINEAGE  THROUGH  THE  MOORES 


John  Thomas  Alexander,  Son 
Ambrose  Kermit  Alexander,  Father 
•Flora  Moore  Alexander  Grandmother 

y 

Henry  Allen  Moore,  Great-grandfather 
William  A.  Moore,  Great-great-grandfather 

THROUGH  THE  DENTS 

John  Thomas  Alexander,  Son 

Ambrose  Kermit  Alexander,  Father 

Flora  Moore  Alexander,  Grandmother 

Saphronia  Dent  Moore,  Great-grandmother 

Thomas  Hatch  Dent,  Great-great-grandfather 

Josiah  H.  Dent,  Great  great-great  grandfather,  1797-1879 

Thomas  H.  Dent,  1760-1817  was  the  4th,  great  etc. 

John  Dent  1729-17^8  was  the  5th  removed 
Hatch  Dent,  1707-1781  was  the  6th  removed 
John  Dent  1674-1733  was  the  7th  removed 
Captain  John  Dent^  Gent.  16 - 1712  removed 


This  is  intended  to  show  that  there  are  eight  genera¬ 
tions  in  the  great-grandfather  or  great-grandmother  col¬ 
umn  and  three  generations,  mother,  son  and  grandson 
making  in  all  eleven  generations  carrying  the  everdimin- 
ishing  bloodstream  of  Captain  John  Dent.  Gent.  He  was 
a  far-removed  progenitor  of  the  present  day  descendants 
of  the  Dent  family.  His  bloodstream  has  been  diluted  by 
reproduction  through  other  families  for  more  than  three 
centuries.  Yet  minute  atoms  still  circulate  in  the  veins  of 
his  offsprings  of  today.  He  was  the  first  of  the  family  to 
immigrate  to  America  where  he  chose  colonial  Maryland 
to  build  his  fortune  and  his  personal  status  in  the  affairs 
of  men.  The  abbreviation  “Gent.”  after  his  name  signifies 
that  he  was  classed  as  a  gentleman  and  a  member  of  an 
exclusive  social  class.  When  he  left  England  there  was  one 
Thomas  Dent  standing  on  the  shores  of  England  claiming 
headlights  in  America  for  him.  Whether  he  was  senior 
or  junior  to  Captain  John  Dent.  Gent,  or  what  relation  they 
bore  to  each  other  is  not  stated  in  the  record. 

Shortly  after  1790  one  Thomas  Hatch  Dent  migrated 
from  Maryland  to  Rowan  County,  North  Carolina.  Here 
he  married  Anne  Trott.  Their  first  born  was  Josiah  H. 
Dent.  Thomas  Hatch  Dent  died  and  the  division  of  his 
property  must  have  been  disappointing  to  Josiah  H.  Dent 
his  son.  He  did  not  share  in  his  father’s  estate.  He  soon 
moved  to  Tennessee  where  he  married,  and  in  the  1840’s 
he  moved  to  Lawrence  County,  Arkansas.  Thus  the  Dent 
family  had  its  incipiency  into  Arkansas,  by  the  advent  of 
J osiah  H.  Dent. 


V 


THE  ALEXANDER  FAMILY 


James  Calvin  Alexander  was  a  native  of  Missouri, 
who  settled  in  Tennessee  at  an  early  date.  There  he  mar 
ried  Mary  Harrison  of  a  prominent  family,  and  he  and  his 
wife  came  to  Lawrence  County  in  the  forties  of  the  last 
century  and  settled  on  Cooper’s  Creek  about  three  miles 
north  of  Smithville.  They  had  born  unto  them  six  children 
— Joseph  H.,  John  H  ,  Hannah  M.,  Barbara  Jane,  Mary  C. 
and  James  Lafayette.  Joseph  died  before  reaching  man¬ 
hood  while  on  a  visit  to  Tennessee  and  was  buried  there. 
The  daughters,  Mary  C.,  Jane  and  Hannah  died  in  girlhood. 
The  father  and  his  son,  John,  enlisted  in  the  Southern 
army  and  were  with  General  Price  on  his  ill-fated  raid 
into  Missouri.  After  the  rout  the  soldiers  made  the  return 
to  Arkansas  in  no  regular  order,  everyone  for  himself,  the 
best  he  could.  Mr.  Alexander  and  his  son  did  not  return. 
They  were  reported  seen  on  the  roadside  by  other  return¬ 
ing  soldiers,  exhausted  and  sick.  That  is  the  only  report 
that  the  family  at  home  ever  had  of  them. 

After  the  war  Mrs.  Alexander  married  John  C.  Bil- 
brey,  and  she  and  her  youngest  child,  Lafayette,  who  was 
the  only  one  of  her  children  surviving  lived  with  her  hus¬ 
band  on  a  farm  two  miles  southeast  of  Smithville.  She  was 
a  very  estimable  woman  and  a  good  mother  to  the  six  chil¬ 
dren  of  her  husband,  as  well  as  to  her  son,  Lafayette.  Her 
name  was  Mary,  but  she  was  known  as  Aunt  Polly. 

Lafayette  Alexander  was  born  December  3,  1859.  He 
was  married  Sept.  8,  1881  to  Miss  Eunissa  Peebles,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Thomas  Burgess  and  Margaret  Cravens  Peebles. 
Burgess  Peebles  came  from  Tennessee  to  Arkansas  at  an 
early  date.  Thomas  Peebles,  a  son,  lived  with  his  father  on 
a  farm  south  of  Smithville,  known  since  as  the  Kendall 
place.  He  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army,  was  quarter¬ 
master.  He  was  in  the  surrender  at  Shreveport,  La.  After 
his  return  from  the  war  he  acquired  lands  west  of  Smith¬ 
ville  on  Strawberrv  River  where  he  carried  on  extensive 
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farming  operations  and  became  wealthy.  Eunissa,  the  old¬ 
est  child  became  Mrs.  Lafayette  Alexander,  and  she  and 
her  husband  lived  on  the  old  Alexander  homstead  on 
Cooper’s  Creek.  They  had  seven  children  born  unto  them 
— Lockie,  Jeffie,  Ora,  James  T.,  Calvin  Buren,  Laura  and 
Lillie  (twins).  Of  them  only  three  are  living  —  Mrs.  Jef¬ 
fie  Long,  Mrs.  Ora  McLeod,  and  James  T.  The  father, 
Lafayette  Alexander,  died  January  25,  1925.  The  mother 
is  still  living  at  this  time,  1936. 

James  T.  Alexander,  the  sponsor  of  this  sketch,  was 
born  August  6.  1887,  on  the  old  Alexander  homestead  near 
Smithville.  His  early  opportunities  for  obtaining  an  edu¬ 
cation  were  limited  to  two  and  one-half  months  school¬ 
ing  each  year  until  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  Then  he  at¬ 
tended  part  of  two  winter  terms  at  Smithville.  His  first 
school  was  at  old  Union  Hill  in  a  very  poor  country  dis¬ 
trict.  In  1907  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  attended  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  a  term  of  school  at  Evening  Shade  and  in  the 
same  year  was  granted  a  license  to  teach.  After  teaching 
a  year  he  attended  high  school  at  Ravenden  Springs  and 
won  a  scholarship  by  competitive  examination.  In  the 
years  of  1910-11  and  1912  and  13  he  attended  the  State 
Teachers  College  at  Conway.  After  teaching  another  year, 
he  took  a  course  in  Chillicothe  Business  College  at  Chil- 
licothe,  Missouri. 

On  December  17,  1916,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Flora 
Erwin  Moore,  daughter  of  Henry  A.  and  Saphronia  (Dent) 
Moore-  Her  grandparents  on  both  sides  were  prominent 
pioneers  of  Lawrence  County.  After  his  marriage  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  was  engaged  in  teaching  and  farming  until  1927 
when  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Circuit  Clerk  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  until  1931  when  he  was  elected  Circuit  Clerk 
and  held  it  four  years.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming  one  mile  west  of  Hoxie  where  he  has 
one  of  the  best  rural  homes  in  the  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  have  been  blessed  with  five  children- —  Mary 
Catherine  (deceased),  Ambrose  Kermit,  Keith  Peebles, 
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Mrs.  John  C.  Bilbrey 


t 


Analea  and  James  Dean  all  of  whom  are  bright  pupils  in 
the  Hoxie  schools  and  their  parents  are  justly  proud  of 
them.  They  are  a  fine  family.  Mr-  Alexander  is  a  Master 
Mason  and  an  Odd  Fellow,  and  he  and  his  wife  and  two 
older  sons  are  active  members  of  the  Hoxie  Baptist 
church- 

NOTE:  Copied,  by  permission,  from  McLeod’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Lawrence  County. 

Twenty-five  years  have  passed  since  the  above  article 
was  published.  The  good  author  sleeps  with  his  fathers; 
two  wars  have  been  fought,  and  the  American  way  of 
life  has  undergone  violent  changes.  In  the  natural  course 
of  events  our  children  have  moved  from  childhood  to 
maturity  with  the  older  ones  approaching  middle-age. 
The  following  sketches  contain  brief  accounts  of  their  ac¬ 
tivities  through  the  past  quarter  century  down  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Nov.  1960  and  are  given  in  Chronological  sequence 
relative  to  their  ages: 


After  finishing  high  school  at  Hoxie  in  1937  Ambrose 
Kermit  spent  the  next  two  and  one-half  years  in  Oua¬ 
chita  Baptist  College,  Arkadelphia  and  at  A  &  M  Col¬ 
lege,  Monticello,  Ark.  In  December  1940  he  was  induct¬ 
ed  into  military  service,  the  first  eight  months  of  which 
were  spent  at  Ft.  Bliss,  El  Paso,  Texas.  Following  that  he 
soent  two  years  at  Dutch  Harbor,  Alaska  and  was  at  that 
post  when  it  was  attacked  by  a  Japanese  Air  Force.  After 
serving  two  years  on  that  island  he  was  transferred  to  the 
United  States  and  became  an  Air  Force  Cadet.  After  one 
year’s  training  he  ‘washed  out’  on  instrument  flying  and 
spent  th°  remainder  of  his  military  service  in  the  infan¬ 
try  as  a  physical  Educational  Instructor  and  in  transport¬ 
ing  troops  from  the  training  bases  to  ports  of  embarka¬ 
tion.  He  was  discharged  in  Oct.  1945  and  soon  began 
work  with  the  U.  S-  Postal  Service  at  Arkadelphia,  and  la¬ 
ter  with  the  Dodge-Plymouth  Automobile  Agency  in  the 
same  city,  and  in  whose  employment  he  continued  until 
1949  when  he  was  employed  by  The  Service  Fire  Insur- 
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ance  Company  of  New  York  as  a  claims  adjuster.  He 
worked  in  several  Southern  cities  and  was  made  super¬ 
vising  adjuster  at  New  Orleans.  After  that  he  was  made 
a  claims  examiner  and  assumed  his  new  duties  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City  where  he  remained  in  that  capacity  until  Jan¬ 
uary  1955  at  which  time  he  was  given  the  role  of  assist¬ 
ant  claims  manager  and  transferred  to  the  companys’  of¬ 
fice  at  Boston,  Massacheusetts-  After  four  years  service 
on  that  level  he  was  made  claims  manager  and  served  in 
that  capacity  continuously  through  1960.  At  the  beginn¬ 
ing  of  1961  he  severed  connection  with  Service  Insurance 
Company  and  became  an  independent  insurance  adjuster 
in  that  city. 

On  January  8th,  1955  he  was  married  to  Miss  Frances 
Ann  Davis  of  Oklahoma  City.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Roger  Davis  of  Paris  Hill,  Maine  and  the  late  Mr.  Davis. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  she 
and  her  husband  are  active  members  of  the  Episcopal 
church-  In  adition  to  her  home  duties  and  other  activities 
she  devotes  a  generous  measure  of  time  and  energy  to  the 
well-being  of  a  nursery  near  their  home.  They  have  a 
daughter,  Ann  Hamlin,  and  a  son,  John  Thomas,  who  are 
respectively  five  and  three  years  of  age.  They  are  en¬ 
sconced  in  their  home  at  69  Pine  Hill  Road,  Bedford,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  which  is  a  suburb  of  Boston. 

Keith  Peebles  Alexander  finished  the  grammar 
grades  and  two  years  of  high  school  in  Lawrence  County 
and  finished  high  school  at  Arkadelphia,  1939  and  spent 
the  following  year  with  a  photographic  company  in  Lub¬ 
bock,  Texas.  Late  in  1940  he  was  inducted  into  Federal 
military  service  and  was  transferred  later  to  Yakutat, 
Alaska  where  he  spent  32  months  in  the  infantry-  After 
that  he  was  transferred  to  various  military  bases  in  the 
U.  S.  Later  he  was  transferred  to  the  European  theater 
of  war  where  he  engaged  in  several  major  battles  and 
was  made  a  First  Lieutenant.  After  the  close  of  the  war 
he  returned  to  Arkadelphia  and  three  years  later  was 
graduated  from  Henderson  State  Teachers  College  with 
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an  A-  B.  degree —  all  the  time  retaining  his  commission 
as  a  Lieutenant.  When  the  Korean  war  erupted  he  was 

again  called  into  the  service  and  spent  a  year  training 
troops  at  Camp  Chaffee,  Ark.,  from  which  base  he  was 
transferred  to  Korea  where  he  served  until  February 
1952.  After  his  return  to  civilian  life  at  Arkadelphia,  he 
relinquished  his  lieutenancy  and  engaged  in  the  postal 
service  as  a  city  carrier.  He  has  a  nice  home  in  the  little 
city  where  he  and  his  mother  live  together.  Keith  is  now 
past  39  and  is  unmarried.  He  is  a  member  of  the  mounted 
patrol,  likes  bird  hunting,  fishing,  motoring,  dogs  and 
horses:  Too,  he  enjoys  reading,  is  dexterous  and  versatile 
and  seems  to  get  a  thrill  through  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
busy  life.  JCtil  k  g\fe  AtJli  n.$^riei>oLb 

Analea  was  born  Feb.  3,  1924  at  Smith ville,  Arkan¬ 
sas.  She  was  a  healthy,  vibrant,  little  girl  from  her  begin¬ 
ning  of  life,  and  these  basic  attributes  seem  to  have  at¬ 
tended  her  across  the  years.  Her  first  year  in  school  was 
at  Powhatan,  and  the  following  five  years  of  her  school 
life  were  in  the  Walnut  Ridge  and  Hoxie  systems  of 
schools-  From  the  latter  school  she  finished  the  sixth  grade 
as  the  youngest  member  of  the  class,  class  president,  vale¬ 
dictorian  and  was  crowned  May  Queen  at  the  May  Day 
exercise^.  She  continued  to  study  here  until  April  1937 
when  the  family  moved  to  Arkadelphia  where  she  fin¬ 
ished  the  eighth  grade  and  attended  High  school.  After 
school  days  she  worked  in  a  variety  store  in  Arkadelphia 
and  showed  an  aptitude  for  sales  ability. 

She  played  hard  and  worked  hard  and  seemed  to  move 
with  a  definite  aim,  facing  life’s  problems  with  hope  and 
confidence.  Being  reared  with  three  brothers,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  necessity,  she  was  slightly  tomboyish.  When  a  pil¬ 
low  fight  came  up  she  volunteered  and  played  a  good  part 
in  the  rough-tumble  game.  She  used  to  watch  the  hay 
wagon  being  loaded  in  the  fields.  When  the  hay  was  piled 
as  high  as  it  could  be  placed,  she  would  dart  from  the 
house  to  the  back  of  the  field  for  a  ride  home  on  the  hay. 
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She  was  Jimmy’s  personal  bodyguard  until  he  was  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  himself. 

In  February  1944  she  was  married  to  L.  A.  (Aubrey) 
McClain  of  Arkadelphia.  Their  wedding  was  at  Amarillo, 
Texas.  Aubrey  McClain  is  a  son  of  Algia  McClain  and 
Perdia  Keisler  McClain,  deceased,  of  Arkadelphia.  The 
McClain  family  is  well  and  favorably  known  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  social  life  of  the  city  and  have  been  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  business  for  many  years. 

Aubrey  was  a  flight  engineer  in  World  War  II,  and  af¬ 
ter  serving  more  than  his  required  number  of  flight  mis¬ 
sions,  he  was  returned  from  the  theater  of  war  to  Ama¬ 
rillo,  Texas,  and  until  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  an  in¬ 
structor  in  gunnery. 

Their  only  child,  Susan  Lynn,  was  born  in  February, 
1945-  Soon  after  the  war  they  returned  to  Arkadelphia 
where  he  enjoys  a  steady  clientele  as  a  grocer.  Susan 
Lynn  is  a  student  in  high  school.  They  are  ensconced  in 
their  home  at  1524  Walnut  Street  and  are  active  in  the 
civic,  social  and  church  life  of  the  city. 

James  Dean  is  six  feet  one  and  tips  the  beam  at  220 
lbs.  Jimmy  was  a  buxom  boy  with  a  sunlit  enthusiasm  that 
has  remained  with  him  into  manhood.  He  looks  at  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  life  through  rose-colored  glasses  and  gilds  the 
clouds  with  rainbow  colors.  He  entered  school  at  Hoxie, 
Arkansas  and  later  attended  grammar  and  High  school 
at  Arkadelphia.  When  he  was  barely  past  seventeen,  his 
two  older  brothers  and  his  brother-in-law  were  serving 
in  the  armed  forces.  It  was  too  much  for  Jimmy  to  stay 
at  home  while  the  others  were  in  the  service,  and  he  vol¬ 
unteered  for  service  in  the  Navy  where  he  spent  two  and 
one-half  years.  After  his  discharge  he  returned  to  Arka¬ 
delphia  and  entered  Henderson  State  Teachers  College 
where  he  spent  three  semesters  as  a  student.  Following 
that  he  entered  the  U.  S-  postal  service  where  he  worked 
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ten  years  as  a  city  carrier  and  as  clerk  in  the  office.  But  he 
likes  an  outdoor  life.  In  1956  he  resigned  from  the  pos¬ 
tal  service,  took  his  retirement  accumulations  and  join¬ 
ed  the  Army  and  is  now  located  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska 
where  he  is  a  sergeant  in  the  division  of  the  anti-aircraft 
defense.  His  life  has  been  active  and  colorful. 

On  March  22,  1941/he  married  Miss  Martha  Frances 
Harris,  the  only  daughter  of  Clyde  E-  and  Manie  Payne 
(Honea)  Harris  of  Arkadelphia.  Martha  Frances,  through 
her  mother,  is  the  great  grand-daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Patrick  Ellis  Bryson  of  Prescott,  Ark.  Clyde  E-  Harris  is 

the  son  ofO t-f/u-A _ Harris  and  Frances  (Bruce)  Harris. 

Before  her  marriage,  Martha  Frances  attended  Ouachita 
Baptist  College  three  years  where  she  was  active  in  the 
extra  curricular  functions  of  that  institution.  Since  his  in¬ 
duction  into  the  Army,  Jimmy  and  his  famliy  have  lived 
in  Texas,  Washington  State  and  Ohio  before  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  their  present  location.  They  now  have  three 
sons,  Alan  Harris,  Patrick  Honea  and  Bruce  Moore.  They 
are  all  bright  little  boys,  excellent  students  and  their 
grandparents  share  with  their  parents,  a  just  pride  in 
them. 

All  the  children  of  the  Thomas  Burgess  Peebles  fam¬ 
ily,  except  our  mother,  have  been  sketched  individually 
on  other  pages  of  this  story-  A  brief  narrative  of  her  and 
our  father  is  given  under  the  caption  of  THE  ALEXAND¬ 
ER  FAMILY  which  article  was  written  twenty-five  years 
ago. 


In  the  divine  and  eternal  order  of  things  the  scenes 
and  actors  on  stage  are  forever  changing  in  the  drama  of 
life.  In  our  gayer  hours  we  revel  under  a  halo  of  joy  that 
enraptures  us  with  happy  anticipations.  But  ‘into  each 
life  some  rain  must  fall’.  The  halo  is  displaced  by  shad¬ 
ows  when  those  we  have  loved  are  called  from  life’s  stage 
of  action. 
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‘From  the  wondrous  tree  of  life  the  buds 
and  blossoms  fall  with  the  ripened  fruit, 
and  in  the  same  bed  patriarchs  and  babes 
sleep  side  by  side’- 

I 

fl 

Since  the  article  referred  to  above  was  written,  more 
than  a  score  of  our  relatives,  outs'de  the  Alexander  fam¬ 
ily  have  gone  that  long  last  mile.  Many  of  these  were  the 
’ripened  fruit’,  but  some  were  the  ’buds  and  blossoms1. 
Only  those  of  our  immediate  family  are  mentioned  in  the 
paragraphs  that  follow: 

Our  mother  was  a  woman  of  rugged  will,  coupled 
with  pride,  industry,  and  frugality.  Her  role  in  life  was 
that  of  a  farmer’s  wife  and  a  mother  of  seven  children- 
She  was  devoted  to  her  familv,  and  was  a  consistent  mem- 
ber  of  the  Baptist  church  for  many  years.  During  the  thir¬ 
teen  vears  of  her  widowhood  she  lived  alone  in  her  home 
at  Smithville  were  she  passed  away  Nov.  6,  1938.  Her 
body  was  interred  beside  that  of  our  father  in  the  local 
cemetery. 

John  Long  who  married  our  sister,  Jeffie  Alexander, 
passed  to  his  reward  in  May  1950  and  was  buried  in  the 
local  cemetery.  There  was  no  issue  from  that  union-  He 
was  a  farmer,  trader  and  timber  cruiser.  His  widow,  now 
past  77,  is  in  a  nursing  home  at  Corning,  Arkansas. 

M.  C.  (Neil)  McLeod,  who  married  Ora  Alexander, 
answered  the  final  roll  call  May  19,  1954.  The  following 
editorial  taken  from  the  Times  Dispatch,  Walnut  Ridge, 
portrays  his  personal  characteristics  and  manner  of  life- 

judge  M.  C.  McLeod 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  best  men  of  our  time  died 
last  week.  The  people  of  Lawrence  Countyy  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  the  excellent  record  of  public  service  of  M-  C.  Mc¬ 
Leod.  Many  expresions  of  tribute  to  his  memory  and  his 
greatness  have  been  spoken. 
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The  lawgivers  of  the  scriptures  and  the  legislative 
bodies  of  the  land  wrote  rules  for  human  conduct  and 
prescribed  a  guide  for  individual  behavior —  they  were 
not  necessary  for  Judge  McLeod.  He  lived  an  upright, 
honorable  and  Christian  life  in  every  respect  and  was 
most  humble  in  his  relation  with  fellowmen. 

Judge  McLeod  was  a  quiet  man  very  reserved,  polite 
and  attentive.  He  was  responsive  to  human  needs  and  un¬ 
derstood  the  frailties  of  human  nature.  He  had  courage 
of  conviction  and  in  action  as  was  demonstrated  in  his 
long  career  as  a  public  servant. 

He  now  enjoys  relaxation  from  the  cares  of  the  world 
and  from  disabling  physical  afflictions.  His  assignments 
on  earth  were  well  done. 

His  widow  now  nearing  76  is  passing  her  sunset  years 
in  the  quietude  of  her  home  at  Walnut  Ridge.  They  had 
only  on  child,  Dula  Duran  McLeord,  -.who  was  born  fifty- 
six  years  ago  She  married  Rudy  Baker  in  1928-  Dula  is  a 
graduate  of  Sloan-Hendrix  Academy  and  did  some  work  at 
Arkansas  State  College,  Jonesboro.  For  several  years  be¬ 
fore  and  after  her  marriage,  she  was  a  popular  teacher  in 
the  rural  schools  of  Lawrence  Countv„  Their  home  is  at 
Smithville  where  she  works  alternately  in  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  and  The  Citizens  Bank.  Rudy  Baker  commutes  daily 
to  Walnut  Ridge  where  he  and  Vernon  Rudy  own  and 
operate  a  Ford  Tractor  Agency  under  the  style  and  firm 
name  of  RUDY-BAKER.  Dula  and  Rudy  are  active  in 
church,  social  and  civic  activities  of  their  communitv- 

A  Family  Reunion 

The  only  family  reunion  in  which  I  ever  took  part 
occurred  almost  62  years  ago  when  I  v/as  a  small  boy. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  it  was  a  beautiful  spring 
morning  when  our  farm  wagon  and  mules  were  parked 
in  front  of  my  boyhood  home  ready  for  the  ten-mile  trip. 
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My  brother,  two  sisters  and  I  were  all  agog  in  anticipation 
of  the  big  event  at  the  plantation  home  of  our  maternal 
grandparents. 

Grandfather  had  returned  from  the  War  Between  the 
States  and  settled  six  miles  west  of  Smithville-  Here  he 
had  acquired  some  two  thousand  acres,  most  of  which  lay 
in  the  valley  of  Strawberry  River  in  Sharp  County,  Ark¬ 
ansas. 

The  home  he  built  here  was  not  an  elaborate  struct¬ 
ure,  but  its  spacious  yard  hewn-stone  chimneys  and  white 
walls  bespoke  an  air  of  comfort  and  Southern  hospitality. 
The  front  entrance  was  over  the  long,  wide  porch,  across 
the  threshold  into  the  hall.  The  parlor  was  on  the  left 
and  on  the  right  was  a  combination  living-room  and  bed¬ 
room  with  two  each  of  the  tallest  beds  and  biggest  rockers 
I  ever  saw.  In  the  corner  near  the  fireplace  were  a  book¬ 
case  and  grandfather’s  writing  desk  on  which  lay  a  sizable 
journal  in  which  he  kept  records  of  the  transaction  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  connection  with  the  plantation  as  well  as  other 
outside  interests 

On  the  mantle-tree  stood  the  tall  old  familv  clock — 
a  hundred  years  old —  and  marked  with  impartial  beat  the 
birth  of  children  into  the  home  and  the  passing  of  loved 
ones  from  the  family  circle.  At  the  south  end  of  the  hall 
was  an  ell  porch  where  hung  a  deer’s  antlers,  a  powder 
horn,  a  ladle,  a  bullet  mold,  along  with  workmen’s  tools 
and  other  relics  of  pioneer  days.  A  chain  pump  enclosed  in 
a  well-painted  case,  stood  near  the  south  end  of  the 
porch,  and  just  off  the  end  of  the  porch  was  the  farm  bell 
suspended  on  four  cedar  posts.  Some  thirty  feet  away  was 
a  small  house  humorously  called  ’the  office’  where  the  hir¬ 
ed  men  slept.  At  an  early  morning  hour,  Aunt  Blonde’s 
hand  seized  the  cord,  and  the  silver  tones  of  the  old  bell 
broke  the  morning  silence  and  aroused  the  entire  house¬ 
hold  to  a  wholesome  breakfast  and  the  duties  of  the  day. 
The  occupants  of  the  nearby  tenant  houses  observed  the 
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signal  sounds  of  the  bell  and  accordingly  readied  themsel¬ 
ves  for  their  daily  commitments. 

Directly  north  of  the  dwelling  was  a  chain  of  rugged 
hills  thickly  studded  with  cedars  that  grew  like  the  Cedars 
of  Lebanon.  South,  east  and  west  of  the  house  stretched 
the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  which  he  named  Pecan 
Bend.  Here,  corn,  wheat  and  hay  grew  luxuriantly,  cat¬ 
tle  grazed;  lambs  frolicked;  horses  and  mules  pastured  and 
drank  from  the  clear  river  water-  Some  four  hundred 
yards  east  of  the  house  was  the  deer  pasture  embracing 
several  acres,  well  fenced  and  deeply  covered  with  under¬ 
brush  and  native  grasses. 

My  mother  was  the  oldest  of  the  ten  children  and  at 
this  particular  time,  four  aunts  and  our  bachelor  uncle  re¬ 
mained  in  the  home.  The  total  number  at  the  reunion  did 
not  exceed  thirty,  but  we  were  a  happy  group  and  felt  a 
pride  in  our  lineage.  Parents  rivaled  each  other  in  trying 
to  point  out  how  similar  in  physique  and  traits  of  charac¬ 
ter  his  offspring  was  to  the  grandparents. 

Pictures  of  the  sumptuous  dinner  in  the  spacious  din¬ 
ing  room  of  the  old  home  still  flit  across  the  landscape  of 
my  memory.  The  highest  degree  of  home  spun  skill  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  in  the  savory  tastes  of  the  food.  The  abund¬ 
ant  spread.  +he  gilded  chinaware  and  the  floral  decorations 
all  under  the  lighted,  swinging  lamps  made  it  an  elegant 
scene  for  farm  folk  back  in  the  ‘gay  nineties’. 

Immediately  after  dinner  most  of  us  repaired  to  the 
parlor  where  one  of  my  aunts  played  the  organ  and  others 
in  the  group  joined  in  singing  several  sacred  numbers  a~ 
long  with  some  old  love  songs  popular  in  that  day.  I  shall 
ever  remember  my  aunt’s  voice.  Though  uncultured,  it 

i/  o  J 

was  natural,  sweet  and  clear. 

When  the  music  was  finished,  the  photographer 
with  camera  in  hand  stood  waiting  on  the  long  porch*  Af- 
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ter  a  number  of  individual  and  group  snapshots,  we  gath¬ 
ered  again  on  the  porch  where  the  grandparents  recited 
some  of  the  history  of  our  family,  intermingling  with  it 
some  of  the  humorous  incidents  in  their  experiences  of 
earlier  life  on  the  plantation. 

The  happy  day  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  old  South¬ 
ern  custom  of  the  hosts  meeting  the  guests  at  the  hitching 
posts  on  their  arrival  and  escorting  them  back  to  the  same 
place  on  their  departure,  was  fully  observed  that  day.  We 
all  parted  in  a  happy  mood  with  the  hope  that  we  might 
return  on  a  similar  occasion,  but  that  never  happened  a- 
gain.  The  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Universe  sound¬ 
ed  taps  for  this  old  soldier  and  citizen  at  the  age  of  seven¬ 
ty-five  and  he  answered  reveille  with  his  comrades  on 
life’s  other  side.  To  all  the  country  round,  his  passing 
was  like  that  of  a  giant  oak  that  falls  and  leaves  a  great 
open  space  in  the  forest-  Grandmother  followed  five  years 
later.  The  next  meeting  can  be  only  at  that  grand  con¬ 
vocation  in  that  long  afterwhile. 

Sidelights 

There  is  very  little  that  I  can  add  to  the  foregoing 
copy  of  McLeod’s  history. 

Your  great-grandfather,  James  Calvin  Alexander, 
was  born  some  time  during  the  second  decade  of  the  19th 
century-  I  have  the  year  1811  in  mind  but  am  not  sure 
about  it.  He  and  my  father  and  James  Dean  and  I  to¬ 
gether  have  carried  the  Christian  name,  James,  through 
four  succeeding  generations.  It  seems  to  have  been  skipp¬ 
ed  in  the  present  generation,  but  may  be  it  will  be  picked 
up  later. 

Grandfather  was  of  Irish  extraction  and  for  one  of 
his  day  and  time  he  was  fairly  prosperous.  They  brought 
no  slaves  from  Tennessee,  but  I  remember  hearing  my 
father  tell  about  the  sale  of  one  slave  that  brought  $800.00 
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but  of  course  he  did  not  witness  the  sale,  and  it  is  a  logi¬ 
cal  inference  that  the  sale  was  made  in  Tennessee  while 
the  question  of  slavery  was  brewing  but  still  several  years 
before  the  Emancipation  ‘Proclamation.  He  left  my  fath¬ 
er  about  300  acres  of  land  and  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in 
gold  along  with  considerable  livestock-  However,  the  land 
was  of  small  monetary  value  at  that  time. 

My  grandmother  was  Mary  (Harrison)  Alexander 
who  was  born  in  Tennessee  in  1823.  It  has  been  said  that 
she  was  a  relative  of  President  Harrison,  but  that  is  not 
authenticated.  She  was  a  very  proud  person  and  was  well 
educated  for  one  of  her  day.  She  kept  will  informed  on 
political  matters  and  was  a  Bible  reader.  I  have  been  told 
that  she  had  a  well-filled  wardrobe  of  silken  dresses  and 
other  feminine  finery  when  they  came  to  Arkansas,  but 
when  they  settled  in  the  hills  of  Lawrence  County,  there 
was  no  further  need  for  that  kind  of  wearing  apparel-  She 
was  frugal  and  thrifty  and  a  graceful  rider  on  her  saddle 
mare,  Old  Ribbon.  Her  original  church  affiliations  were 
with  the  Christian  (Campbellite)  church  but  when  she 
married  John  C.  Bilbrey  she  became  a  member  of  the 
Primitive  (Hardshell)  Baptist  church.  In  my  earlybov- 
hood  days  they  always  gathered  at  Old  Bethel  Church  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  May  of  each  year-  Some  of  them  came 
as  far  as  50  miles  in  wagons  and  each  year  spent  the  Sat¬ 
urday  night  in  the  home  of  my  grandmother.  I  recall  one 
old  gcntiemean  saying  that  he  made  the  trip  once  each  year 
for  the  past  forty-five  years.  This  may  be  illustrative  of 
their  faith  in,  and  loyalty  to  their  church.  These  old  gray- 
beards  had  voices  like  foghorns  and  the  women  sang  in 
clear  strong  tones.  Those  sacred,  solemn  sounds  roll  back 
to  me  after  a  lapse  of  sixty-five  years  as  if  they  come 
from  an  enchanted,  uncharted  Isle  of  Music.  These  old  peo¬ 
ple  took  the  sacrament,  washed  and  dried  each  other’s  feet, 
and  in  all  their  rites  symbolized  humility  in  a  hallowed 

spirit. 

Father  and  mother  lived  on  the  old  farm  thirty-four 
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years—  until  1914  when  they  moved  to  Smithville-  You 

mav  have  a  faint  recollection  of  him. 

%/ 

My  oldest  sister,  Lockie,  died  in  1897  and  was  buried 
in  Smithville  cemetery.  My  brother,  Calvin  Buren,  died  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.  He  was  6  ft.  and  weighed  170  lbs.  — a 
loss  that  I  have  never  been  quite  able  to  overcome- 

Since  my  father  was  the  only  surviving  child  of  his 
father’s  family,  and  I  am  the  only  surviving  male  of  my 
father’s  family,  our  descendants  are  few  and  consequently 
our  annals  are  brief.  But  I  am  blessed  with  three  sons  and 
one  daughter,  and  it  is  left  to  the  sons  to  keep  the  name 
from  perishing  from  the  earth.  Jimmy  seems  to  be  doing 
his  part  in  a  big  way,  and  with  good  luck  in  a  few  more 
generations,  our  tribe  may  increase  like  willows  by  the 
water  courses.  Mary  Catherine  was  born  two  years  be¬ 
fore  you  were  born  and  was  eighteen  months  old  when 
she  contracted  pneumonia-  Your  mother  and  I  were  at 
her  bedside  and  watched  her  glide  away  like  a  little  boat, 
loosing  from  its  earthly  moorings  and  setting  sail  for  life’s 
other  side.  You  know  the  rest  of  the  story  and  I  hope  you 
will  keep  a  record  of  such  changes  as  will  inevitably  come 
with  the  passing  of  time.  Let  me  say  here  with  modesty 
and  gratitude  that  my  children  were  the  minimum  of 
trouble  during  their  raising.  It  is  only  natural  to  indulge 

the  hope  that  in  their  older  years  they  will  not  depart  from 
this  duteous  comportment.  It  has  been  heartening  to  watch 
each  of  them  make  normal  progress  toward  what  we  hope 
is  a  realization  of  life’s  true  values. 

So  the  history  of  the  Alexander  family,  like  ‘The  an¬ 
nals  of  the  poor — is  short  and  simple.  The  fact  that  I 
have  never  known  but  little  about  my  paternal  grand¬ 
father  has  been  an  impelling  factor  in  this  effort  to  leave 
to  my  descendants  some  knowledge  of  their  forebearers- 
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THE  JESSE  BURGESS  PEEBLES  FAMILY 


For  lack  of  documented  data  the  birthdate  of  Jesse 
Burgess  Peebles  is  largely  conjectural.  But  reasoning  from 
the  recorded  birthdate  of  our  grandfather  it  is  a  logical  in¬ 
ference  that  he  was  born  immediately  before  or  after  the 
turn  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  reader  of  these  pages  will  observe  that  the  state¬ 
ment  I  am  about  to  make  is  somewhat  at  variance  from 
the  statement  in  McLeod’s  History  of  Lawrence  County 
which  history  states  that  Jesse  Burgess  Peebles  was  born 
in  Tennessee  and  came  to  Arkansas  at  an  early  date.  How¬ 
ever  further  investigation  leads  us  to  conclude  that  he  was 
a  cabinet  maker  who  migrated  from  his  native  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  settled  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri.  His  other 
migratory  movements  will  be  briefly  mentioned  in  sub¬ 
sequent  remarks  of  this  family  sketch-  When  and  where 
his  marriage  was  consumated  is  unknown  to  his  descend¬ 
ants.  Never-the-less  he  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret 
Thrower,  and  in  all  probability  the  wedding  took  place 
in  their  native  North  Carolina.  As  stated  above,  her  Christ¬ 
ian  name  was  Margaret,  but  her  immediate  friends  and 
relatives  called  her  ‘Peggy’.  I  am  now  in  possession  of  a 
tintype  of  her  that  was  made  much  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago-  The  following  inscription  on  the  marble  tomb 
marks  her  final  resting  place  in  the  Smithville  Cemetery 
reads  in  this  way:  ‘Margaret  Peebles  died  March  9,  1870, 
age  73  years.  So  she  was  born  1797.  She  and  Jesse  Burgess 
Peebles  were  the  parents  of  seven  daughters  and  two  sons. 
Emma,  Lucilla,  Eunissa  and  Martha  are  the  names  of  four 
of  the,  daughters  The  names  of  the  other  three  girls  are 
unknown  to  their  descendants  with  whom  I  have  commu¬ 
nicated.  Jesse  and  Thomas  Burgess  Peebles  were  their 
sons.  Tomas  Burgess  was  my  grandfather;  Emma  married 
Uncle’  Jim  Burns  who  was  a  merchant  at  Smithville  in 
the  early  days-  He  went  to  Louisville,  Kantucky,  bought 
his  merchandise,  and  shipped  it  by  boats  on  a  circuitous 
route  to  Powhatan  from  there  the  merchandise  was  trans- 
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ported  to  Smithville  in  wagons.  He  also  fed  the  prisoners 
in  the  old  log  jail  that  stood  near  his  home.  Mother  repeat¬ 
edly  told  me  of  accompanying  him  to  feed  the  prisoners 
when  she  was  a  small  girl  living  with  Uncle  Jim  and  Aunt 
Emma  while  she  was  attending  school.  At  her  new  home 
on  Strawberry  River  no  school  was  accessible. 

Uncle  Jim  Burns  and  Aunt  Emma  had  one  child,  a 
son,  John  Burns,  who  married  Betty  Thornburgh.  She  was 
a  sister  of  the  illustrious  George  A-  Thornburgh,  author 
of  the  present  day  Masonic  Monitor  which  contains  the 
rituals  used  in  this  grand  jurisdiction  of  masonry.  He  was 
also  editor,  leading  layman  in  the  Methodist  Church,  a 
prohibitionist  and  temperance  lecturer. 

John  Burns  and  Betty  Thornburgh  Burns  had  two 
sons  and  one  daughter.  Charles  Taylor  Berry  Burns  was 
a  lawyer  at  Black  Rock,  Arkansas  but  later  engaged  in  his 
profession  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma-  James  Edward  Burns  was 
a  doctor.  Ed  was  a  flashy,  colorful  character  and  versatile 
minded.  He  could  tie  a  severed  artery,  act  as  master  of 
ceremonies,  dance  a  minuet,  play  different  musical  in¬ 
struments  and  paint  beautiful  scenes  on  a  canvas.  But  he 
died  before  he  was  fifty.  He  was  married  and  had  several 
children.  Emma,  the  daughter,  attended  Galloway  female 

college  at  Searcy.  She  married  Thomas  Lee  Norris  and 
they  reared  two  boys  and  three  girls. 

Lucilla  married  doctor  Bobo.  They  reared  only  one 
child,  a  son,  Charles  P.  Bobo,  a  dynamic  character  — 
ambitious,  proud  and  progressive.  On  the  farm  near 
Smithville,  he  and  his  family  bestirred  themselves  in  the 
wee  small  hours  of  the  morning,  and  after  breakfast 
chores  and  the  feeding  at  the  barn  was  done  he  sat  waiting 
for  daylight  to  see  how  to  work  in  the  fields.  He  left  Ar¬ 
kansas  more  than  fifty  years  ago  and  engaged  in  farming 
near  Wichita  Falls,  Texas-  In  1918  he  cashed  out  his  hold¬ 
ings  for  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Byers, 
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Texas  was  the  town  where  he  lived.  From  there  he  moved 
to  Harlingen  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  where  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  an  irrigation  project  of  which  he  became  presi¬ 
dent.  He  married  Ellen  Harlow  who  was  a  good  and  faith¬ 
ful  wife-  Their  children  were  Lacy,  Grace,  Max,  Blonde, 

Horace,  Scott,  Jesse,  and  there  may  have  been  another 
child  or  two. 

She  made  several  visits  with  my  sisters  and  other 
relatives  at  Smithville  after  she  was  deep  in  the  seventies, 
and  was  a  welcome  guest  — -  active  and  buoyant  until  the 
last.  Her  husband  was  also  a  banker  in  connection  with 
his  other  interests.  His  pride  continued  with  him  through 
the  years.  Cousin  Ellen  told  us  how  he  would  dress  as 
meticulously  as  a  West  Point  cadet  and  attend  the  bank 
meetings  there  in  Byers,  Texas  after  he  was  eighty  years 
old.  He  was  a  builder  and  had  many  virtues. 

Eunissa  Peebles,  the  aunt  for  whom  my  mother  was 
named,  married  Tom  Steadman  but  died  in  the  early  years 
of  her  married  life-  She  left  one  child,  a  son,  who  was 
killed  by  a  run-a-way  horse  when  he  was  about  fourteen 

years  of  age. 

Martha  Peebles  married  a  man  by  the  name  of  Beach, 
They  had  at  least  one  daughter,  Mollie  Beach,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  had  one  son,  Theodore  Beach.  Their  home  was 
at  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri. 

Jesse  Peebles,  the  older  of  the  two  brothers,  married 
Miss  Fanny  Phillips  over  the  protest  of  his  family.  She  was 
reputed  to  have  been  a  very  attractive  woman-  They  had 
one  child,  Fannie  Peebles,  who  was  a  teacher.  She  mar¬ 
ried  John  K.  Gibson,  Sr.  in  1881  who  was  a  prominent 
lawyer  who  came  here  from  North  Carolina  and  was  the 
father  of  four  dashing,  daring  business  men  by  a  later 
marriage-  There  was  no  issue  from  Fannie  Peebles  Gibson 
and  John  K.  Gibson,  Sr.  but  Lester  M.  Gibson  told  me  a 
few  days  ago  that  she  was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her 
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death  which  occurred  within  two  years  after  their  mar¬ 
riage.  Jesse  Peebles  was  killed  rather  early  in  life  by  a 
run-a-way  ox  team  about  a  mile  west  of  Smithville 
where  Aunt  Addie  Craig  says  he  was  buried  in  a  small 
cemetery  near  the  roadside.  You  will  understand  that  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  John  K.  Gibson,  Sr-  are  not  related 
to  us. 

THE  THOMAS  BURGESS  PEEBLES  FAMILY 

Thomas  Burgess  Peebles  was  born  in  a  covered  wagon 
encamped  on  Miller’s  Creek  just  north  of  Batesville,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  January  6,  1837.  The  family  was  enroute  from 
Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri  to  California  when  a  storm  of 
snow  and  sleet  halted  their  journey.  Under  these  ad¬ 
verse  weather  conditions  and  perhaps  other  hindering 
causes,  they  returned  to  Cape  Girardeau  where  they  re¬ 
mained  until  some  time  during  the  fifth  decade  of  that 
century. 

In  the  interim  Jesse  Burgess  Peebles,  like  Hiawathia, 
disappeared  ‘in  the  purple  mists  of  evening’.  He  left  Cape 
Girardeau  on  a  barge  loaded  with  corn  and  headed  for 
New  Orleans-  Whether  he  was  robbed  and  killed  by  river 
pirates,  died  from  accidental  or  natural  causes  has  remain¬ 
ed  an  unsolved  mystery  for  at  least  one  hundred  twenty 
years. 

Subsequently  great-grandmother  Peebles  moved  with 
her  family  to  Smithville,  Arkansas  and  bought  a  farm 
known  as  the  Kendall  place.  Shortly  before  her  death 
my  grandfather  became  the  sole  owner  of  the  farm  and 
sold  it  for  $1100.00-  The  purchaser  of  the  farm  dickered 
with  him  several  days  wanting  grandfather  to  ‘throw  in’ 
two  small  pregnant  gilts.  Grandfather  finally  agreed,  the 
money  was  paid,  the  gilts  taken,  and  the  property  convey¬ 
ed  by  deed.  He  became  a  tenant  on  the  Hillhouse  farm  for 
the  year  1869.  In  this  year  he  bought  his  first  tract  of  land 
on  Strawberry  River.  Uncle  Jim  was  born  in  this  year  at 
the  Hillhouse  place,  and  in  a  few  months  they  moved  to 
their  new  home  on  Strawberry  River-  It  is  evident  that 
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grandfather  lived  with  his  mother  from  the  time  of  his 
birth  in  the  covered  wagon  until  her  death,  excepting  the 
more  than  three  years  he  was  in  the  Confederate  Army. 
On  January  24,  1860  he  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret 
Cravens,  daughter  of  *T°  s  ^  Cravens  and  Sara 
Barnett  Cravens.  Great-grandfather  Cravens  died  in  early 
manhood,  and  great-grandmother  Cravens  married  David 
McKnight. 

The  Cravens  had  considerable  land  holdings  on  Straw¬ 
berry  River  and  sundry  chattels  among  which  were  some 
slaves.  After  the  division  of  the  property  Pete  came  to. 
live  on  the  farm  with  my  grandparents,  and  he  used  to 
carry  my  mother  around  in  his  arms  when  she  was  a 
child.  Some  years  after  the  war  Pete  went  free  and  mar¬ 
ried  Liza.  He  became  a  thrifty  Negro  and  was  well  respect¬ 
ed  by  many  white  people.  He  kept  a  bed  on  which  he  said, 
‘No  black  hide  had  ever  slept’.  Many  well-to-do  white 

stockmen  who  were  rounding  up  cattle  in  the  cane  brakes 
of  Black  River  bottoms  often  spent  the  night  in  Pete’s 
home  and  said  the  fare  was  clean  and  wholesome.  After 

i. 
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living  with  my  grandparents  several  years  he  became 
known  a.s  Peter  Peebles,  and  sometimes  he  would  faceti- 
cuslv  buf  humbly  remark  that  ‘we  wuz  kinsfolks’-  Descen- 

V  ►' 

dants  of  the  Cravens  Negroes  have  lived  near  Lynn  ever 
since  their  freedom,  and  in  former  years  their  community 
was  known  as  Africa.  May  I  say  here  that  we  take  no  pride 
in  the  fact  that  our  ancestors  were  slave  holders.  Such  an 
attitude  is  empty,  conceited  and  vainglorious.  Although 
it  was  legal  at  that  time,  it  was  never  legitimate.  We  re¬ 
gret  because  it  was  woefully  wrong.  To  the  union  of 
Thomas  Burgess  Peebles  and  Margaret  Jane  (Cravens) 
Peebles  were  born  the  following  named  children:  Eunissa, 
Blonde  (whose  un-named  twin  died  at  birth),  Earl  Van 
Dorn,  James  Burgess,  Mattie  and  Louie  (twins),  Effie, 
Addie,  and  Eva- 
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EUNISSA:  The  life  role  of  Eunissa,  our  mother,  is 
recited  on  other  pages  of  this  story. 

BLONDE:  Aunt  Blonde  married  Robert  Howard  after 
she  was  forty  years  old.  Within  a  year  or  two  she  returned 
to  the  old  home  where  she  remained  until  her  death  in 
1935  —  a  woman  with  remarkable  ability  in  many  ways. 

JAMES  BURGESS  PEEBLES  declined  to  accept  the 
matrimonial  yoke.  He  attended  school  at  Smithville,  La¬ 
crosse,  and  later  at  Mountain  Home  Baptist  College.  After 
school  days  he  chose  the  role  of  a  farmer,  livestock -man, 
banker  and  trader.  He  was  a  unique  character-  Like 
Shakespeare’s  toad  —  though  ‘dark  and  venomous’  at 
times,  yet  there  were  many  ‘precious  jewel”  that  adorned 
his  personality  and  philosophy  of  life.  He  was  handsome  in 
his  young  days  and  remained  so  until  he  was  sixty.  You 
remember  him.  He  was  always  “whoopin  ’em  up”.  Too 
badly  spoiled  by  his  mother  and  sisters  and  too  whimsical 
to  have  made  a  good  huband.  He  was  hale,  well-met  and 
chipper.  He  had  his  serious  moments,  but  most  of  the  time 
he  saw  the  humorous  side  of  human  action.  In  his  conver¬ 
sation  he  would  originate  some  of  the  most  fitting  and 
sparkling  similies  I  ever  heard  —  all  taken  from  his  obser¬ 
vations  in  the  everyday  incidents  of  life.  In  his  gayer  moods 
he  was  a  lively  conversationlist.  He  was  energetic  an<$- 
acquisitive,  but  the  depression  years  almost  broke  him 
financially.  He  joined  that  innumerable  caravan  March  27, 
1939  in  the  old  home  where  he  had  spent  at  least  sixty-five 
years  of  his  life.  His  body  was  interred  beside  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  in  a  cemetery  near  their  home. 

EARL  VAN  DORN  PEEBLES.  Some  time  in  the  early 
1890’s  Earl  V.  Peebles  was  married  to  Miss  Martha  Kirt-: 
land  who  bore  him  two  sons,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Bar- 
ne  Joe.  -  The  mother  and  infant  Joe  died  soon  after  his 
birth- 

Thomas  Jefferson  married  Miss  Ollie  Taylor,  a  teach¬ 
er.  They  reared  only  one  child,  Earl  Taylor  Peebles.  He 
graduated  from  Arkansas  Presbyterian  College  at  Bates- 
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ville,  Arkansas,  served  two  terms  in  the  lower  house  of 
the  x^rkansas  Legislature,  but  decided  to  make  farming 
his  life  work  on  part  of  the  original  Peebles  estate  where 
he  lives.  He  is  married  and  has  three  children-  Ollie  Tay¬ 
lor  Peebles  died  several  years  ago,  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
his  father,  married  a  widow  who  still  survives.  Tom  died 
January  5,  1953  at  the  age  of  61  years. 

Earl  V.  Peebles  next  married  Miss  Sally  Parsley. 
Their  children  are  Margaret,  Eunissa,  Fay  and  Ray. 

Rav  married  Rena  Perkins,  and  they  have  two  sons, 
Jesse  who  is  33  and  Syd  who  is  15  and  a  junior  in  high 
school-  Jesse  has  remained  single  —  like  father,  like  son 
—  they  too  are  farmers  and  stockmen.  Their  farms  em¬ 
brace  an  integral  part  of  the  Peebles  estate,  and  the  stvle 
of  their  business  is  EL-BROOK  FARMS,  BREEDERS  OF 
POLLED  SHORTHORN  CATTLE,  and  they  can  rightfully 
be  accredited  with  being  successful  in  their  operations. 
They  exhibit  in  several  states  during  the  livestock  shows, 
and  their  business  is  well  and  widely  advertised.  They 
have  sold  cattle  in  24  different  states,  and  have  placed 
cattle  and  hogs  in  Guatemala.  Last  year  Syd’s  Shorthorn 
Heifer  won  the  grand  championship  prize  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Exhibit  of  Shorthorns  at  Chicago.  They  are  justly 
proud  of  this  achievement  together  with  the  certificate  a- 
warded  to  Svd.  Their  home  is  built  of  native  stone.  The  de- 
sign  is  rather  rambling,  but  it  is  spacious,  comfortable  and 
fairly  well  modernized.  It  bespeaks  an  atmosphere  of  a- 
bundanee  and  generosity  rather  than  that  of  finished  excel¬ 
lence.  They  cling  to  those  basic  principles  of  work  and  fru¬ 
gality.  They  are  initiative  and  executive,  and  yet  the  guide 
for  their  actions  might  be  summarized  in  the  philosophy  of 
life  that  ‘it  is  best  not  to  be  the  first  by  which  the  new  is 
tried,  nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside’.  They  apply 
scientific  methods  in  propagating  their  herds  as  well  as 
in  seed  selection  and  culture  of  their  field  crops. 

Margaret  Peebles  married  Dolph  Croom.  They  own  and 
operate  a  farm  near  Leachville  in  Mississippi  County 
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Their  children:  Leon  Dow,  Thomas,  Blonde  Jane,  and  a 
daughter  who  died  in  infancy. 

Fay  Peebles  married  Roscoe  Spotts.  They  live  in  Calif¬ 
ornia  and  have  one  son  and  one  daughter-  We  have  no 
further  information  regarding  their  current  activities. 

Eunissa  Peebles  married  George  Goff,  and  he  too  is  a 
farmer  and  stockman  —  a  producer  of  registered  Here- 
fords.  Their  three  sons  are  big  husky  men.  All  are  college 
graduates,  and  all  are  well  positioned  in  some  phase  of 
agricultural  work.  Their  daughter,  Hazel  married  a  Mr. 
Russell,  and  she  teaches  in  the  system  of  schools  at  Even¬ 
ing  Shade,  Arkansas* 

Sallie  (Parsley)  Peebles  died  about  1905  or  1906,  and 
Earl  V.  Peebles,  her  surviving  husband,  married  Mrs.  Cor¬ 
delia  Dement  as  his  third  wife.  Their  children  are  Vera 
and  Violet-  Vera’s  husband  was  drowned  in  Strawberry 
River  near  his  home  within  a  few  years  after  their  mar¬ 
riage.  Violet  and  her  husband  live  on  a  farm  somewhere 
in  Sharp  County. 

EARL  VAN  DORN  PEEBLES  was  named  for  General 
Earl  Van  Dorn  under  whom  our  grandfather  fought  in 
the  War  Between  the  States.  He  was  a  large  man,  sturdy 
and  strong  rather  than  handsome.  He  had  a  high  sense 
of  justice  coupled  with  the  ability  to  retain  his  equilibrium 
under  adverse  situations.  After  his  somewhat  limited  edu¬ 
cation  he  chose  farming  and  livestock  for  his  life-time 
vocation.  His  brawny  hands  seemed  to  have  been  designed 
for  work  in  the  soil-  Someone  has  said  that  poets  are  God- 
made.  If  that  is  true,  there  is  equal,  if  not  greater  reason 
to  believe  that  farmers  are  fashioned  for  their  work  in  the 
council  chambers  of  eternity.  Throughout  his  sixty  years 
of  work  on  the  farm  his  body  and  mind  seemed  to  move  in 
harmony  with  the  abiding  rhythms  of  life — day  and  night, 
work  and  rest,  joy  and  sorrow,  seed  time  and  harvest, 
birth  and  death.  He  must  have  loved  the  good  earth..  His 
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labors  were  ended  in  1933,  and  those  who  knew  him  best 
have  the  feeling  that  a  kindly  hand  led  him  to  the  land  of 
the  hereafter  —  untried  by  the  living;  unreported  by  the 
dead-  His  assginments  in  life  were  well  done. 

In  the  1890’s  in  an  old-fashioned  parlor,  an  old-fas¬ 
hioned  maid  and  her  old-fashioned  beau  began  an  old- 
fashioned  courtship  which  continued  through  several  sum¬ 
mers  and  an  equal  number  of  snows.  May  I  explain  here 
that  the  word  ‘old-fashioned’  is  not  used  disparagingly, 
nor  is  it  intended  to  suggest  the  stigma  of  back-woodsmen, 
but  is  used  in  esteem  for  the  propriety  which  governed 
the  romances  of  those  days.  The  parties  to  this  old-fashion¬ 
ed  courtshop  were  Lee  Coffman  and  Mattie  Peebles,  and 
it  reached  its  climax  at  the  marriage  altar  from  which 
the  groom  took  his  bride  to  a  nice  new  home  only  a  few 
miles  away.  Bonnie,  Milne,  Ben  and  Eddie  were  their 
children. 

Lee  Coffman  was  the  son  of  a  pioneer  doctor.  He  and 
his  son  both  were  men  with  advanced  ideas.  Uncle  Lee 
operated  a  tanning  plant  where  he  made  harness,  shoes, 
and  other  leather  goods.  He  also  had  a  grape  vineyard 
and  manufactured  native  wines  for  sale.  He  was  prosper¬ 
ous,  generous  and  well  informed. 

Good  fortune  and  joy  smile  in  the  sunshine  of  life, 
but  the  dark  clouds  of  tragedy  too  often  shadow  the  path¬ 
way  of  its  pilgrimage.  Milne  went  hunting  near  his  home 
when  he  was  twenty.  A  rock  fence,  a  slipping  foot,  a  dis¬ 
charge  from  a  gun,  and  Milne  was  no  more.  He  was 
buried  in  the  family  cemetery  near  his  home. 

Ben  and  Eddie  became  enterprising  farmers  and 
stockmen.  They  dressed  exceptionally  well  and  used  more 
cosmetics  than  any  two  girls  in  the  community.  They  were 
hard  workers  and  successful  in  their  operations,  but  when 
duties  did  not  demand  their  presence  at  home,  they  mixed 
freely  in  the  social  affairs  of  their  community  and  were 
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popular  with  their  associates. 

You  will  recall  the  highway  tragedy  that  resulted  in 
the  instant  death  of  Ben  and  Eddie  and  Joe  Justus  while 
seriously  injuring  Reuben  Thacker*  This  happened  two 
miles  west  of  Powhatan  in  December.  1934.  Eddie  was  on 
his  way  to  Powhatan  for  a  marriage  license*  Jessie  Wil¬ 
liams  was  the  bride  to  have  been. 

Uncle  Lee  and  Aunt  Mattie  were  now  broken  in 
health  and  spirit  and  passed  away  within  a  few  years 
leaving  Bonnie  as  the  only  surviving  child  and  the  sole 
heir  to  the  entire  estate.  Some  years  before  this  Bonnie 
attended  school  at  Sloan-Hendrix  Academy,  Imboden. 
Here  she  met  Alfred  Starr,  a  classmate,  with  whom  a 
romance  began  that  culminated  at  the  marriage  altar  soon 
after  their  graduation.  Bonnie  and  Alfred  lived  in  Mem¬ 
phis  several  years,  but  after  the  death  of  her  parents  they 
returned  to  the  old  home  place  and  took  charge  of  the 
estate  left  to  Bonnie.  Alfred  is  now  vice-president  of  the 

Citizen  Bank  at  Smithville.  Thev  own  several  hundred 
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acres  in  the  hills  and  on  Strawberry  River  together  with 
some  farm  lands  east  of  Black  River  between  Portia  and 
Walnut  Ridge.  They  have  one  son,  Maurice  Starr,  who 
married  Daphene  Stewart,  daughter  of  Roy  Stewart  and 
Nettie  Weir  Stewart.  They  have  one  daughter,  Patti,  and 
one  son,  Ben.  Mauriue  is  connected  with  the  school  at  Will¬ 
iford.  They  have  a  modern  home  erected  on  the  former  site 
of  the  tanning  plant,  which  was  operated  by  his  great 
grandfather  Dr.  Ben  Coffman,  and  his  grandfather,  Lee 
Coffman. 

Bonnie  and  Alfred  now  live  in  an  old  rambling  house 
built  by  Doctor  Ben  Coffman  a  hundred  years  ago*  The 
home  is  located  some  four  miles  northwest  of  Smithville 
and  has  been  reconditioned  and  somewhat  modernized.  In 
its  setting  there  is  hardly  a  sound  to  break  the  calm  of 
nature,  and  there  the  owls  and  hens  are  boon  companions. 
What  a  place  for  solemn  solitude  —  a  retreat  from  the 
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mechanical  noises  of  modern  towns  and  cities.  The  air  is 
clean  and  cool  out  there.  The  silence  is  sometimes  broken 
by  the  high-pitched  tones  of  a  lusty  bull  as  he  sends  them 
ringing  across  the  broad  acres  of  bermuda.  The  roosters 
crow  at  the  first  gray  streak  of  dawn;  in  summer  twilight 
the  soft  call  of  a  whippoorwill  is  heard  in  the  listening 
soilness,  wild  birds  build  their  nests  unscared  in  spring¬ 
time,  and  the  sounds  of  dropping  nuts  ring  the  doorbells 
of  autumn.  What  a  retreat-  I  would  love  it  out  there. 

Aunt  Louie  Peebles  was  a  gentle  spinster  —  an  ami¬ 
able  person  who  loved  flowers  and  gave  a  feminie  touch 
to  the  nicer  and  more  delicate  things  of  the  home.  I  have 
an  initialed  book  mark  she  gave  me  more  than  sixty-five 
years  ago-  She  passed  to  the  land  Beyond  the  Sunset  in 
1914  and  left  the  major  portion  of  her  estate  to  her  twin 
sister  who  was  Mattie  Peebles  Coffman. 

ADDIE  PEEBLES  married  Thomas  Sheridan  Craig 
when  she  was  thirty  years  of  age,  She  is  now  past  her  83rd. 
milestone  of  life’s  journey  and  is  the  only  surviving  child 
of  Thomas  Burgess  Peebles  and  Margaret  (Cravens)  Pee¬ 
bles.  Her  body  is  frail  but  her  mind  is  clear  and  active, 
and  she  seems  much  devoted  to  her  church  and  the 
Christian  way  of  life.  Her  husband  died  a  few  years  ago  at 
the  age  of  93.  Their  children  were  Ruth,  Tom,  Jesse,  and 
Louie- 

Ruth  married  a  man  by  the  name  of  Mason.  Mr.  Ma¬ 
son  died  soon  after  the  birth  of  their  son,  Thomas  Dale 
Mason.  Ruth  married  a  Mr.  Clews,  and  they  live  at  Lu¬ 
cerne,  New  York.  They  have  one  daughter,  Jeanie,  who 
married  Robert  Smith.  They  live  at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y- 

Louie  became  Mrs.  Edwin  Baldridge,  and  they  are  pros¬ 
perous  farmers  west  of  Hoxie.  Their  children  are  Edwin 
Jay  who  is  shipping  clerk  for  the  Chevrolet  Corporation 
at  Flint,  Michigan-  He  is  married  and  has  two  children. 
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Charles  Craig  Baldridge  is  employed  by  the  White 
River  Propane  Gas  Company  at  Hoxie.  He  is  married  and 
has  one  child,  Cheryl.  Ruth  Ann  Baldridge  17  is  now  a 
senior  in  high  school  at  Hoxie. 

Jesse  Craig  married  Miss  Pauline  Jones,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J-  A.  Jones.  He  and  his  family  live  on  the 
Craig  farm  halfway  between  Smithville  and  Powhatan. 
The  farm  contains  some  500  acres.  They  are  the  parents 
of  two  or  three  children.  Tom,  the  older  of  the  two  sons, 
was  killed  in  World  War  II,  1945-  He  left  a  widow  and 
one  son,  Harold  Craig.  Tom’s  body  was  disinterred,  pro¬ 
bably  from  the  slopes  of  Belgium,  transported  to  Little 
Rock  in  1949  and  was  buried  in  the  National  Cemetery 
there.  I  did  not  attend  the  burial  rites,  but  have  visited 
his  graveside  several  times. 

Eva  Peebles,  the  youngest  child  of  the  Thomas  Bur¬ 
gess  family,  married  Wesley  Rodgers  of  Cave  City.  Their 
children  were  Clara,  Emerson,  Don,  Fern,  and  Merritt. 
Fern  died  several  years  ago-  Emerson  and  his  nineteen 
year  old  son  were  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  early 
in  1960  near  Cave  City  where  the  surviving  members  of 
the  family  now  live.  The  parents  passed  to  their  regards 
several  years  ago. 

EFFIE  PEEBLES:  Some  time  in  the  early  1890’s  Noel 
Arnold  became  a  hired  man  on  grandfather’s  plantation. 
Soon  a  sort  of  Jacob-Rachael  romance  budded  between 
him  and  Miss  Effie  Peebles.  Silently,  secretly  and  contin¬ 
uously  Cupid’s  darts  shuttled  back  and  forth  from  each,  to 
the  other,  and  with  skilled  discretion  they  exchanged  to¬ 
kens  of  love  and  affection.  He  continued  working  there  a- 
bout  seven  years  until  one  day  in  February  1899,  lo  and 
behold,  he  drove  up  to  the  old  home  and  took  her  for  his 
wife.  Some  members  of  the  family  disapproved  of  the  wed¬ 
ding,  but  he  proved  to  be  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  abil 
ity.  We  were  present  at  the  reading  of  the  last  will  and 
testimony  of  my  grandfather,  and  she  was  first  and  favor- 
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ably  mentioned  in  the  division  of  his  estate  under  the 
terms  of  the  will.  The  will,  as  a  whole,  tyvas  considered 
equitable,  and  there  was  no  bickering  among  the  heirs  at 
that  time. 

The  bride  and  groom  began  their  married  life  in  a 
small  home  on  Strawberry  River  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  Peebles  farm.  Their  children  were,  in  chronological 
sequence: 

1  Burgess  Noel 

2  Bessie  Vivian 

3  Zula  Greenfield 

4  Kirby 

5  Annie  Jane 

Burgess  Noel  died  in  infancy  and  was  buried  in 
Smith ville  Cemetery.  Lockie  also  died  in  infancy-  All  the 
children  were  born  in  the  home  where  their  parents  began 
their  married  life. 

Zula  Greenfield  was  born  August  14,  1903.  She  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  red-headed,  freckled  face 
grand  child  of  Thomas  B.  and  Margaret  Jane  Peebles.  As 
a  child,  Zula  was  delighted  with  the  songs  of  wild  birds 
perched  among  the  boughs  or  flitting  through  the  corri¬ 
dors  between  the  tall  trees  that  rimmed  their  quiet  country 
home.  She  liked  to  gather  wild  flowers  and  watch  the  cap¬ 
ering  antics  of  squirrels,  and  the  little  cotton-tails  that 
hopped  quietly  out  of  the  briar  patch  in  the  twilight’s  lis¬ 
tening  stillness-  Her  love  of  these  sylvan  scenes  and 
sounds  has  not  diminished  across  the  years. 

She  was  hardly  five  years  old  when  she  entered 
school  with  her  father  as  her  first  teacher  at  the  Bettis 
school  near  their  home.  In  1916  the  family  moved  to  Willil 
ford  a  few  miles  away  where  she  finished  public  school 
and  was  soon  granted  a  license  to  teach.  Her  first  teach¬ 
ing  experience  was  at  Reform,  one  of  the  small  rural 
schools  of  Sharp  County  at  that  time.  Her  high  school 


6  Lockie 

7  one  stillborn 

8  one  stillborn 

9  William  Everett 
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work  was  first  at  Williford  and  later  at  Sloan-Hendrix 
Academy,  Imboden  where  she  graduated  from  that  insti¬ 
tution  in  1928  with  more  than  the  required  number  of 
credits.  In  1942,  after  a  ten  year  rest  from  teaching  she 
was  employed  in  the  Williford  school  system  where  she 
has  remained  continuously  teaching  fifth  grade  girls  and 
boys-  Some  six  years  ago  a  Bachelor  Degree  of  Science 
was  conferred  upon  her  by  the  Arkansas  State  Teachers 
college,  Conway. 

She  was  married  to  Jesse  Toler  Howard  in  1938.  Jess 
Howard  has  been  postmaster  at  Smithville  for  the  past 
twenty-seven  years.  Zula  exercises  her  political  privileges 
definitely  within  the  folds  of  the  Democratic  party.  She 
is  a  Methodist  and  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Star,  and  is 
active  in  the  social  and  civic  movements  of  her  community. 

Kirby  Arnold  finished  high  school  at  Sloan  Hendrix 
Academy,  Imboden  then  spent  a  year  in  the  University 
of  Arkansas.  Following  his  first  year  at  the  University  he 
returned  to  Imboden  and  for  one  year  he  was  principal 
of  the  grammar  school  in  that  town.  He  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Arkansas  in  1931  with  high  honors.  He 
then  returned  to  Williford  and  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business,  but  the  Grim  Reaper  took  him  in  January  1934. 
He  was  never  married. 

Annie  Jane  married  George  Toles  and  lived  several 
years  in  Memphis.  They  had  one  son,  George  Junior,  who 
is  a  senior  in  Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,  Illinois-  His 
mother  is  nurse  at  Wheaton  Academy  where  she  has  work¬ 
ed  in  that  capacity  for  several  years.  With  the  opening  of 
the  1961-62  session  she  will  serve  as  nurse  in  Wheaton, 
College.  The  father,  Geo.  Toles  senior  lives  in  Memphis. 

The  stillborn  children  of  Noel  and  Effie  Arnold  were 
un-named.  There  was  a  space  of  about  two  years  between 
their  birthdates-  Lockie  died  in  infancy.  “Lockie”  seems 
to  have  been  a  favorite  name  with  the  family.  Where  it 
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began  I  do  not  know,  but  there  were  at  least  four  of  the 
descendants  who  were  given  that  name. 

William  Everette  Arnold  graduated  from  Arkansas 
State  College,  Jonesboro  and  served  as  a  coast  guard  in 
World  War  II.  For  the  past  several  years  he  has  been  an 
engineer  with  the  U-  S.  Soils  Service  at  Monticello,  Ark¬ 
ansas.  He  married  Miss  Margaret  Walters,  and  they  have 
two  daughters,  Gail  and  Gloria. 

Bessie  Vivian  Arnold  was  graduated  from  Sloan-Hen- 
drix  Academy,  a  Methodist  institution  headed  by  J.  C.  Ea¬ 
ton,  a  good  man  and  a  true  educator.  This  little  school 
stood  in  high  repute,  and  many  of  its  graduates  have  be¬ 
come  leaders  in  various  vocations  of  life.  Dr.  David  Mullen 
president  of  University  of  Arkansas  was  a  student  in  that 
school,  and  I  believe  he  finished  his  high  school  work  in 
that  institution.  Mr.  Eaton  emphasized  moral  and  spirit¬ 
ual,  as  well  as  intellectual  training.  This  school,  like  all 
other  similar  schools  served  as  a  kind  of  spawning  ground 
for  romances.  Here  Bessie  met  Marvin  Lawson,  and  both 
of  them  ranked  high  in  scholastic  attainments.  After  grad¬ 
uation  they  taught  together  in  a  school  near  Imboden, 
and  the  romance  that  had  its  setting  at  Sloan-Hendrix 
culminated  in  a  happy  marriage  a  few  years  later.  Marvin 
Lawson  is  a  Soils  Correlator  in  the  U.  S.  Soils  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service.  His  field  of  service  embraces  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana.  They  have  lived  at  Conway  for  the  past  25 
years- 

Their  children  are  Wilbur  Glenn,  Marvin  Arnold, 
Larry,  Noel  and  Vivian.  Dr.  Wilbur  Glenn  Lawson  is  a 
pediatrician  at  Fayetteville,  Arkansas  where  he  enjoys  a 
good  practice.  He  married  Miss  Barbara  Frey,  and  they  are 
the  parents  of  one  son,  Cliff,  and  one  daughter,  Rhonda. 

Marvin  Arnold  Lawson  married  Miss  Nancy  Rice,  and 
there  is  no  issue  from  that  union.  He  is  a  band  director  in 
the  high  school  at  Hazen,  Arkansas. 
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Larry  is  a  medical  student  in  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock-  He  is  un¬ 
married. 

Noel  is  a  pre-medical  student  at  Hendrix  College,  Con¬ 
way,  and  is  now  in  his  senior  year. 

Vivian  is  a  senior  in  high  school  at  Conway.  She  is  a 
good  student  and  an  ardent  lover  of  music 

Bessie  Vivian,  their  mother,  is  energetic,  and  is  active 
in  church  and  social  as  well  as  civic  activities  in  the  city 
They  are  a  fine  family  and  spare  no  effort  in  their  attempts 
to  reach  the  goals  set  by  their  worthy  ambitions. 

TRADITIONAL  GLEANINGS 

If  our  grandfather  had  any  religious  or  church  affilia¬ 
tions,  I  never  knew  anything  about  it-  He  gave  financial 
assistance  to  those  ministers  whom  he  liked  and  in  whom 
he  had  confidence.  He  was  honest  in  his  dealings  and  equit¬ 
able  in  his  business  affairs  with  his  heirs  and  those  with 
whom  he  transacted  business.  Like  all  men  he  had  his 
human  weaknesses  and  besetting  sins,  but  his  principles 
and  judgments  were  sound.  Many  people  distraught  with 
the  perplexing  problems  and  cares  of  life  often  sought  his 
counsel,  and  whether  right  or  wrong  they  seemed  to  ac¬ 
quire  confidence  in  his  ideas  of  the  solution  of  their  dile¬ 
mmas. 

He  was  a  democrat  and  had  strong  but  not  radical 
convictions  on  matters  relative  to  government.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  to  Jeff  Davis  of  Russellille,  Arkansas 
(while  Mr.  Davis  was  waging  his  colorful  career  in  Arkan¬ 
sas  politics.  Davis,  you  may  remember,  was  the  only  man 
ever  elected  for  more  than  two  terms  as  governor  of  this 
state  until  the  advent  of  the  lamented,  famous,  fabulous 
Faubus.  Davis  went  from  the  governorship  to  the  United 
States  Senate  where  he  died  in  1913. 
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Grandfather  was  about  your  height  and  weighed  a- 
bout  250  lbs.  His  voice  was  well  modulated  in  conversat¬ 
ion,  but  if  he  became  angered  he  roared  like  a  lion.  He 
had  the  ability  to  express  his  thoughts  in  well-chosen 
words  and  kept  well  informed  on  the  current  issues  of  his 
day- 


On  July  12,  1862  he  was  enlisted  in  Company  D.  of 
Shaver’s  Infantry  of  Arkansas  by  Captain  M.  D.  Baber, 
recruiting  officer,  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  at  Smith- 
ville,  Arkansas  as  a  private.  This  regiment  was  sometimes 
referred  to  as  Shaver’s  Regiment  Arkansas  Infantry;  31st 
Regiment  Arkansas  Infantry;  and  as  38th  Regiment  Ark¬ 
ansas  Infantry-  The  record  savs  that  soon  after  his  enlist- 
ment  his  “presence  or  absence  was  not  stated”  at  the  roll 
call  but  through  the  remainder  of  the  war  he  answered 
'•‘present”  at  the  roll  call. 

In  February  1863  he  was  detailed  on  commissary  duty 
and  in  June  of  the  same  year  was  made  a  sergeant  and  de¬ 
tailed  to  regimental  duties  in  the  commissary. 

TRADITIONAL  GLEANINGS 

A  traditional  story  that  grandfather  was  a  personal 
friend  of  General  Lee  has  fastened  itself  on  the  minds  of 
several  of  his  grandchildren  who  often  visited  in  the  home 
and  were  closely  associated  with  our  grandparents.  It  is 
said  that  grandfather  personally  looked  after  the  Gener¬ 
al’s  meals  and  talked  with  him  at  such  times  and  places 
as  the  situations  would  permit.  I  shall  not  undertake  to 
either  confirm  or  repudiate  the  veracity  of  this  story. 
However,  I  do  know  that  grandfather  hung  a  large  por¬ 
trait,  shadow  box  type,  of  the  General  on  the  parlor  wall 
of  the  home.  And,  too,  there  was  a  sizeable,  nicely-framed 
picture  of  Old  Traveler,  the  General’s  famous  horse  that 
hung  on  the  wall  of  the  living  room  near  his  desk.  But  Gen¬ 
eral  Lee  was  adored  by  all  the  South,  and  even  some  of 
the  opposing  Federal  Generals  acknowledged  their  es- 
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teem  in  recognition  of  him  as  a  military  genius  and  a  sub¬ 
lime  and  benevolent  soul. 

After  General  Earl  Van  Dorn’s  defeat  in  northwest 
Arkansas,  he  was  transferred  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
Shaver’s  company  took  part  in  the  batles  of  Corinth,  Hol- 
]v  Springs  and  others  hard  fought  battles  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Geneal  Earl  Van  Dorn  was  killed  in  1863  by  a 
personal  enemy  and  it  appears  that  General  Thomas  C. 
Hindman,  Arkansas,  highest  ranking  Confederate  Gener¬ 
al  succeeded  him. 

Grandfather’s  name  was  still  on  the  roll  of  Com¬ 
pany  D-  Shaver’s  Infantry  Feb.  6,  1864.  His  name  also  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  roll  of  prisoners  of  war  Company  B  of  Shav¬ 
er’s  38th  Infantrv  which  was  commanded  by  First  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  A.  C-  Higginbotham.  This  company  was  surrend¬ 
ered  at  New  Orleans  by  General  E.  Kirbv  Smith  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America  to  E.  R.  S-  Canby,  United 
States  of  America  May  26,  1865.  The  company  was  trans¬ 
ported  to  Shreveport  as  prisoners  of  war  and  were  parol¬ 
ed  there  June  8.  1865.  Grandfather  reached  home  in  time 
to  plant  a  late  crop  that  year. 

On  his  way  home  he  stopped  to  get  a  shave.  When  he 
a^ked  the  barhor  what  the  charges  were  he  said  $10.00 
He  paid  it  readily  and  doubted  if  the  barber  ever  realized 
a  penny’s  benefit  from  it. 

TRADITIONAL  GLEANINGS 

As  it  is  with  most  people,  it  has  been  a  consistent  and 
almost  sacred  practice  with  the  Peebles  family  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  momentos  of  their  ancestors  without  regard  to 
the  monetary  worth,  and  thus  perpetuate  the  memories 
and  stories  connected  with  such  keepsakes.  In  addition  to 
those  heirlooms  heretofore  mentioned  Mrs-  Zula  (Arnold) 
Howard,  Williford,  has  a  bedstead  used  by  our  great- 
gandmother  Peebles  much  more  than  a  hundred  years 
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ago.  Earl  T.  Peebles  is  now  in  possession  of  our  maternal 
great-grandmother’s  bedstead  which  is  also  more  than  a 
hundred  years  old.  Both  of  these  were  made  of  the  highest 
quality  of  virgin  timber  and  when  refurbished  can  be  made 
to  shine  with  their  original  luster. 

The  Rodgers  grandchildren  at  Cave  City  have  the 
old  pewter  spoon  that  grandfather  carried  through  the 
Civil  War.  Mrs.  Howard  also  has  two  pairs  of  our  grand¬ 
father’s  trousers—  one  summer,  and  one  winter  weight. 
The  garments  were  cut  and  stitched  by  our  grandmoth¬ 
er.  The  cloth  from  which  the  winter  trousers  were  made 
was  carded,  spun  and  woven  by  Aunt  Caroline  Helms 
who  lived  near  the  Coffman  family.  Both  pairs  of  trous¬ 
ers  are  65  inches  in  the  waist  and  33  inches  inside  seam. 

The  winter  trousers  are  lined  from  top  to  bottom 
with  heavy  cotton  material  and  are  still  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Marvin  Lawson,  Conway,  is  in  possession  of 
grandfather’s  wedding  shirt  and  a  dinner  horn  used  by 
our  grandmother  McKnight.  How  futile  it  might  seem  to 
preserve  such  things,  but  how  much  more  futile  life  would 

be  in  a  cold  and  pulseless  world  void  of  sentiment  and 
totally  oblivious  of  the  scenes  and  sounds  of  our  relatives 
and  friends  of  other  days. 

One  day  when  all  the  white  men  were  gone  to  war, 
Pete,  the  colored  man,  was  plowing  in  a  field  when  some 
union  soldiers  came  and  took  a  fine  young  mare  and  rode 
her  away.  Pete  was  frightened  and  immediately  reported 
it  to  my  grandmother.  With  womanly  courage  she  went 
immediately  to  the  camp  and  recovered  the  mare  from 
the  marauding  soldiers.  Pete  resumed  work  in  the  crop  to 
provide  food  for  the  family-  Our  mother  was  the  only 
child  in  the  family  at  that  time  and  she  could  have  been 
not  more  than  two  or  three  years  old.  This  episode  took 
place  on  the  Kendall  farm  one  mile  south  of  Smithville. 
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OLD  BUTTON 


Old  Button  was  the  last  of  several  animals  that 
grandfather  rode  about  the  plantation  and  other  places 
where  he  might  want  to  go.  The  first  one  I  remember  was 
Old  Joe,  a  big  clay  bank  horse  that  he  used  for  several 
years.  Old  Sam,  a  tall  black  horse  next  fell  heir  to  the 
burden*  He  also  rode  a  big  mule  about  the  plantation.  Be¬ 
cause  of  his  extreme  corpulency  grandfather  was  clumbsy 
and  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  mount  and  dismount.  When 
his  mule  was  roached  he  had  the  shearer  leave  a  long  mane 
about  six  inches  wide  and  halfway  between  the  mules 
ears  and  withers.  This  served  as  a  handhold  and  aided  him 
in  mounting  and  dismounting.  Old  Joe,  Sam  and  the  mule 
served  as  burden  bearers  for  several  years,  but  Old  But¬ 
ton  was  the  last  to  be  mustered  into  service  and  assigned 
to  the  task. 

He  didn’t  have  a  Social  Security  card,  but  his  master 
had  made  ample  provision  for  his  security  in  the  form 
of  hay  and  grain,  green  pastures  with  shade  trees  from 
the  heat  and  a  warm  stable  for  the  frosty  nights.  These 
favors  were  administered  to  him  by  the  surviving  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  household  througout  is  retirement  years.  Once 
he  was  stolen  fom  his  oasture  by  a  man  living  only  twen¬ 
ty  miles  away,  but  Old  Button  was  too  well  known  to 
remain  unidentified  and  was  recovered  within  a  few 
days.  No  prosecution  was  ever  entered  against  the  of¬ 
fender.  According  to  family  custom  with  pets  and  fav¬ 
orite  animals  he  was  given  a  decent  burial  there  on  the 
farm.  If  there  is  a  haven  for  horses  where  the  grass  is 
ever  green,  it  may  be  that  Old  Button  is  there  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees  by  cool  waters- 

Collie,  the  dog  in  the  picture,  seemed  to  have  been 
a  self-appointed  bodyguard  for  the  horse  in  the  absence 
of  their  master-  The  house  which  has  been  standing  for 
85  years  was  never  an  imposing  structure  but  was  well 
built,  spacious  and  comfortable.  The  rather  ornamental 
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Old  Button 


lightning  rods  which  were  so  noticeable,  do  not  show  in 
the  picture.  The  old  house  is  now  decadent,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  outline  stands  out  in  its  originality. 

Attorney  W.  P.  Smith  told  about  A-  W.  Shirey  of  Min- 
tum,  Arkansas  having  arranged  to  borrow  $4000.00  from 
gandfather.  After  the  terms  of  the  loan  had  been  nego¬ 
tiated.  Bill  Smith  rode  a  mule  35  miles  from  Minturn  to 
the  old  home  place.  He  was  exacted  and  arrived  in  due 
time.  The  mule  was  stabled  and  Bill  Smith  spent  the  night 
in  the  home.  The  next  morning  grandfather  went  back  to 
the  kitchen  and  brought  out  the  money.  Smith  nut  the 
money  in  his  saddle  bags  and  took  it  to  A.  W.  Shirey- 
When  payment  became  due,  Smith  was  again  the  man  to 
transport  the  cash  with  accrued  interest  to  the  lender. 

In  1907  here  was  a  brief  financial  panic  and  the  bank 
of  Imboden  of  which  he  was  president  was  ready  to 
close  its  doors.  A  messenger  was  sent  from  the  bank  to 
him  and  related  the  impending  crisis.  He  mounted  Old 
Button  and  rode  twentv  miles  to  Imboden.  When  he  ar- 
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rived  the  bank  examiner  was  there  ready  to  close  the  bank 
and  advised  him  of  the  necessary  amount.  He  reached  into 
his  pocket  and  handed  the  examiner  the  $8000-00  which 
lacked  a  few  cents  of  covering  the  required  amount.  He 
opened  his  purse,  paid  that,  remounted  his  horse  and  re¬ 
turned  home.  That  amount  in  a  modern  banking  institu¬ 
tion  would  be  insignificant,  but  in  those  days  there  was 
not  much  money  in  the  South  and  people  had  strange 
ways  of  transacting  business.  They  often  kept  handsome 
amounts  in  their  homes. 

At  times  he  was  stern  and  austere,  and  his  face 
seemed  like  granite,  but  granite  faces  are  not  so  bad  if 
you  know  that  underneath  there  is  a  genial  current  of 
warmth  and  reason.  When  he  returned  from  the  war  he 

had  only  one  dollar  in  Federal  money.  He  spent  half  of  it 
for  coffee  and  the  other  half  for  nails  to  begin  repairing 
the  home.  He  remained  in  this  home  a  few  years  and  in 
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1874  he  began  building  the  old  home  which  still  stands.  It 
has  been  standing  87  years  and  its  general  pattern  is  much 
the  same,  but  is  deteriorated-  It  took  the  carpenters  two 
years  to  build  the  house,  but  every  board  in  it  was  planed 
and  tongued  and  grooved  by  hand. 

It  is  no  compliment  to  his  progeny  that  none  of  us 
has  approached  him  in  financial  stature  or  as  a  command¬ 
ing  influence  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

TRADITIONAL  GLEANINGS 

In  the  fifty-two  years  of  his  married  life,  he  built  a 
sizeable  estate-  The  county  judge  of  Sharp  County,  in 
winding  up  the  business  of  the  estate,  said  in  a  published 
statement  that  the  holding  were  worth  upwards  of  $200,- 
000.00.  This  seems  exaggerated,  but  it  may  have  been 
less  difficult  to  accumulate  property  then  than  it  is  now 
in  this  tax-ridden  regime.  Whether  the  estate  was  worth 
one  dollar  or  the  amount  mentioned  above,  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  life’s  tru  evalues  are  not  properly  measured 

the  financial  yardstick.  Conversely,  and  in  the  last 
analysis  they  are  determined  by  the  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  service  rendered  to  mankind-  His  descendants  are 
comparatively  few  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  his  marriage  to  Margaret  Cravens  resulted  in 
the  birth  of  ten  children,  nine  of  which  lived  to  advanced 
years. 

The  tall  old  clock  heretofore  mentioned  was  an  heir¬ 
loom  brought  from  North  Carolina  some  140  years  ago 
together  with  the  beechwood  tool  chest  previously  men¬ 
tioned. 

In  each  bedroom  of  the  household  a  clock  was  kept  to 
mark  the  hours  of  the  daily  routine.  It  was  a  family  tra¬ 
dition  to  silence  the  clock  in  the  room  when  and  where  a 
member  of  the  family  passed  away.  This  tradition  was  of 
long  standing  and  was  invariably  practiced.  So  the  old 
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clock  that  had  stood  on  the  mantel  and  tick  tocked  every 
moment  of  his  life,  like  the  fable  in  ‘Grandfather’s  Clock” 
— stopped  —  short  —  never  to  go  again  —  When  the  old 

man  died*. 

Earl  Taylor  Peebles,  a  great  grandson,  now  has  this 
ancient  timepiece  in  his  home  where  it  sits  on  the  shelf 
as  silent  as  the  shadow  of  a  ghost,  but  as  a  constant  re¬ 
minder  of  incidents  in  the  years  that  have  faded. 

Thomas  Burgess  Peebles  died  May  17,  1912.  Because 
of  his  unusual  size  no  local  dealer  could  furnish  a  cask¬ 
et;  so  one  was  ordered  from  Memphis- 

In  a  little  cemetery  near  his  home  and  nestled  in  the 
quiet  hills,  a  granite  tomb  befitting  his  station  in  life 
marks  the  final  resting  place  where  his  ashes  mingle  with 
the  mold  of  the  hills  he  knew  and  must  have  loved  so 

well. 


THE  ALFRED  LEANDER  PHILLIPS  FAMILY 

According  to  C.  F-  Judkins,  a  grandson  and  Mrs. 
Grace  (Phillips)  Davis,  a  granddaughter,  Leander  Phil¬ 
lips  came  from  Murfreesboro,  Rutherford  County,  Tenn¬ 
essee  to  Arkansas  at  an  early  date  and  settled  six  miles 
south  of  Imboden.  He  married  Ann  Pace  who  was  also 
from  Murfreesboro.  It  is  safe  to  place  the  dates  of  their 
births  near  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century  because 
some,  if  not  all  of  their  children  were  born  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Whether  they  were  married  before  or 
after  reaching  Arkansas  is  unknown  to  any  of  the  rela¬ 
tives  with  whom  I  have  communicated,  but  presumably 
the  wedding  took  place  in  Tennessee,  and  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity  some  of  the  children  were  born  in  that  state-  Judkins 
also  states  that  none  of  the  sons  of  Leander  Phillips  was 
in  the  War  Between  the  States,  and  the  reason  is  unknown 
to  him.  If  this  is  true,  they  probably  had  justifiable  rea¬ 
sons  for  they  were  all  men  of  conviction  and  courage.  It 
is  possible  that  they  did  not  want  to  fight  against  their 
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country’s  flag  nor  did  they  want  to  fight  against  their 
Confederate  relatives,  and  friends. 

Alfred  Leander  Phillips  and  Anne  (Pace)  Phillips 
made  their  home  in  the  Flatwoods  country  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  named  sons  and  daughters  were  born  to  them: 

1.  John;  2.  William;  3.  Henry;  4.  Jim;  5.  Friend;  6-  Joe; 
7.  Nancy;  8.  Mary;  9-  Margaret;  10.  Susan  Ann;  11.  Jane. 

JOHN  PHILLIPS  died  during  the  Civil  War  and  was 

buried  in  Tupelo,  Mississippi  when  he  was  a  young  man. 
Whether  his  death  occurred  from  accident  or  natural 
causes  is  not  known- 

WILLIAM  (Bud)  PHILLIPS  migrated  to  Texas  and 
died  there  several  years  ago.  No  history  of  his  family  is 
given.  Whether  he  had  a  family  or  not  is  not  stated. 

HENRY  PHILLIPS  moved  to  Oklaoma,  probably  be¬ 
fore  statehood,  and  died  there-  No  record  of  a  family  is 
mentioned. 

NANCY  PHILLIPS  married  Marion  Rainwater  and 
they  settled  four  miles  southeast  of  Smithville.  Their  chil¬ 
dren  were:  Hugh,  Charlie,  Marion,  Josie,  Fannie  and  Etta. 
Charlie  Marion  married  Miss  Jane  Winchester  and  they 
reared  several  children.  Josie  married  Billy  King  and  liv¬ 
ed  in  the  Smithville-Eaton  community.  Fannie  married 
Reverend  Gordon  King  and  lived  in  the  same  commu¬ 
nity.  They  were  the  parents  of  several  children. 

Marv  Eta  married  John  Matthews.  Clara,  Dick,  and 
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Henry  were  their  children  and  there  may  have  been  oth¬ 
ers-  The  writer  does  not  know  whom  Hugh  Rainwater 
married. 

MARY  PHILLIPS  became  the  wife  of  Riley  H.  Guth¬ 
rie.  Their  children  were  Campbell,  Friend,  Lily,  Ernest, 
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Ruth  and  Hepry- 

Campbell  and  Henry  both  chose  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  for  their  life  work,  and  both  were  popular  in  their 
profession.  Campbell  was  first  married  to  Miss  Florence 
Borah  who  died  within  a  few  days  after  their  marriage. 
He  then  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Davis,  who  bore  him  two 
sons,  Noble  and  Thomas.  They  both  entered  the  medical 

profession-  Elizabeth  (Davis)  Guthrie  died  and  a  few  years 
later,  Dr.  Campbell  Guthrie  married  Mrs.  Ora  (McKam- 
ey)  Ashburn.  She  lives  at  Imboden.  Dr.  Guthrie  and  his 
first  two  wives  departed  this  life  several  years  ago. 

Friend  Guthrie  was  a  victim  of  tuberculosis  and  died 
in  early  manhood.  He  was  never  married. 

Ernest  Guthrie  was  a  farmer.  He  married  Miss  Leah 
Richardson  and  they  reared  at  least  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Ernest  died  some  ten  years  ago. 

Henry  Guthrie  was  considered  an  excellent  doctor  in 
the  area  where  he  practiced.  He  was  twice  married  but 
died  in  middle  age- 

Lily>  Guthie  married  Walter  Geurin,  a  farmer  and 
they  reared  several  children. 

Ruth  Guthrie  married  a  Mr.  McCreary  and  went  to 
live  in  another  state. 

MARGARET  PHILLIPS  married  Jack  Buster  of  Ra- 
venden-  We  have  nothing  further  of  their  history. 

JANE  PHILLIPS  history  will  be  given  in  connect¬ 
ion  with  her  role  as  the  wife  of  Thomas  Hatch  Dent,  and 
as  the  mother  of  their  children. 

SUSAN  ANN  PHILLIPS  became  the  wife  of  Joe  B. 
Judkins,  soldier,  farmer,  politician  and  attorney.  By  this 
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marriage  there  were  7  children:  Alfred  L.,  William  H.. 
Josie  W.,  Charles  F.,  Augusctus  H.  G.,  Horace  H.,  and  Da¬ 
vid  W.  All  lived  to  rear  families  except  one,  Augustus  H- 
G.  C.  F.  lives  at  Hoxie  and  is  near  90, 

JOSIE  W-  married  George  A.  Dungan  and  they  reared 
three  daughters*  Connie,  Cora  and  Essie.  Two  of  the  girls 
died  in  early  womanhood  and  Cora  passed  away  when  she 
was  near  sixty.  Their  mother’s  full  maiden  name  was  Jo¬ 
sie  Whitfield  Eula  Walthall  Susan  Ann  Dosia  Judkins. 
She  was  called  Joe  Whit. 

Joe  B.  Judkins  was  a  man  of  courage  and  was  pos¬ 
sessed  with  leadership-  In  1862  he  entered  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  Army  and  rose  through  the  ranks  to  a  captaincy.  He 
took  part  in  twenty-five  battles,  was  twice  wounded  and 
was  in  the  surrender  at  Atlanta.  After  the  war  he  returned 
to  his  home  and  the  people  of  Lawrence  County  elected 
him  as  tax  assessor,  as  Sheriff  and  as  representative  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  General  Assemblv-  Later  he  was  elect- 
ed  as  senator  and  served  in  that  capacity  eight  years  be¬ 
ing  president  of  that  body.  He  served  a  total  of  sixteen 
years  in  various  public  offices.  After  his  political  career 
was  finished  he  lived  at  Black  Rock  where  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  He  died  in  1915. 

WILLIAM  H.  JUDKINS  was  a  teacher  and  late  in 
life  he  and  his  wife  established  a  commercial  college  at 
Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas. 

HORACE  H-  JUDKINS  was  an  early  teacher.  Later 
he  was  elected  Tax  Assessor  of  Lawrence  County  and  fin¬ 
ished  his  career  as  an  Agent  of  the  New  York  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company.  He  married  Miss  Etta  Edwards  and  they 
had  only  one  child,  Hassel,  who  is  a  veteran  salesman,  en¬ 
terprising  and  energetic.  He  and  his  wife  the  former  Miss 
Myrtle  Dickson,  reside  in  their  lovely  home  at  Smith- 
ville. 
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The  S.  A-  (Chubby)  Spades  family  of  Black  Rock, 
and  the  Coffee  children  of  Walnut  Ridge  and  Washington, 
D.  C.,  are  descendants  of  Joe  B-  Judkins  through  their 
mother  and  their  grandfather,  Alfred  Judkins. 

As  stated  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  Jane  Phillips  mar¬ 
ried  Thomas  H.  Dent.  The  Dent  family  had  its  inception 
into  this  country  from  England  three  hundred  years  ago. 
Their  matrimonial  unions  across  the  centuries,  before  and 
after  their  advent  into  Arkansas,  a  hundred  twenty  years 
ago,  have  indeed  multiplied  and  replenished  the  earth 
with  many  descendants.  In  those  days  large  families  were 
expected  and  realized.  And  their  marriages  with  the  Phil¬ 
lipses,  Bradies,  Judkinses  and  many  other  families,  they 
seem  to  have  served  as  a  powerful  springboard  from  which 
many  generations  have  risen—  each  with  its  prepotent  and 
reproductive  abilities.  The  women  were  as  lively  as  the 
Hebrew  women  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  Pharoah,  and  it 
is  evident  that  there  were  few,  if  any,  impotent  men  in 
their  group-  More  than  fifty  years  ago  one  Carlton  Dent 
who  had  made  considerable  research  on  the  family  history 
estimated  that  there  were  some  1500  descendants  of  the 
Dents,  Phillipses,  Judkinses,  Moores,  Bradies,  et  al,  whose 
progenitors  had  their  homes  in  this  state.  They  are  scat¬ 
tered  right  and  left  from  the  palms  of  Florida  past  the 
redwoods  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  into  Alaska.  They  oc¬ 
cupy  homes  in  the  rural  and  urban  areas  from  the  colo¬ 
nial  landmarks  of  your  adopted  New  England  to  the  adobe 
houses  squatting  in  the  sunshine  of  our  Southwest  and  on 
into  the  plains  and  mountain  reaches  of  Mexico  where 
one  of  the  descendants  owned  a  ranch  comprising  15,000 
acres  near  Chamal,  Tamps,  Mexico.  But  several  years  ago 
during  one  of  those  revolutions  in  that  country,  a  band  of 
marauding  soldiers  killed  most  of  the  cattle  and  other 
livestock  and  took  pleasure  in  clipping  off  the  heads  of 
the  fowls  as  they  walked  about  the  premises.  When  the 
revolution  was  ended  all  the  ranch  except  500  acres  was 
confiscated  by  the  government-  Seymour  Taylor,  son  of 
William  Taylor  and  stepson  of  Susan  (Hooper)  Taylor, 
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had  married  Ellen  Moore  who  was  a  niece  of  Susan  (Hoop¬ 
er)  Taylor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Taylor  had  two  sons 
born  to  them  in  Mexico  and  by  reason  of  these  native 
born  sons,  they  were  allowed  to  keep  only  500  acres.  This 
land  is  used  as  a  small  ranch  and  is  partly  occupied  by  a 
beautiful  orange  orchard. 

JIM  PHILLIPS  lived  in  Arkansas  and  spent  part  of 
his  time  near  Ravenden  Springs  in  Randolph  County. 
We  do  not  know  whom  he  married,  but  he  had  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Reece,  one  of  the  sons  is  in  one  of  the 
northern  states,  but  his  whereabouts  is  not  stated.  Troy, 
the  other  son,  lives  at  Ravenden  Springs. 

Donna,  one  of  the  daughters,  married  Witt  Hall  and 
lives  at  Powhatan.  Dahlia,  the  other  daughter  married,  Os¬ 
car  Phililps  and  for  several  years  they  lived  in  the  Laua- 
town  community. 

FRIEND  PHILLIPS  was  the  only  one  of  Leander 

Phillips  family  that  we  ever  knew  intimately.  He  married 
Susan  Dent  and  they  were  the  parents  of  one  son,  Alfred, 
who  married  Miss  Leota  Pickett.  Alfred  and  Leota  raised 
several  children.  The  daughters  of  Friend  Philips  were: 
Addie,  Eli,  Ovella,  Julia  and  Grace. 

ADDIE  PHILLIPS  married  R.  H.  (Bob)  Phillips. 
Their  children  were  Otis,  Roy,  Marie  and  maybe  one  oth¬ 
er  whose  name  we  do  not  recall. 

ELI  PHILLIPS  married  Abby  Richardson  and  they 
reared  several  children  whose  names  we  do  not  know. 

OVELLA  married  Wallace  Geurin  and  Julia  mar¬ 
ried  Finis  Geurin.  Grace  married  Thaddeus  Davis.  Two  of 
the  daughters,  Ovella  and  Julia  made  their  homes  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  while  the  other  children  have  spent  most  of  their 
years  in  their  native  state. 
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JOE  PHILLIPS  was  a  unique  character  full  of  wry 
remarks  and  homespun  wit.  He  enjoyed  raising  cattle  and 
hogs  in  the  wild  and  watery  lands  of  Black  river  bottoms 
where  he  owned  a  sizeable  acreage. 

As  a  whole  the  Phillips  family  possessed  a  pioneering 
spirit  of  adventure-  They  had  strong  religious  and  politi¬ 
cal  convictions  and  have  made  many  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions,  to  the  various  communities  in  which  they  have  chos¬ 
en  to  live  and  move  in  their  vocations  of  life. 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  DENT,  GENT 
(16- — -1712) 

The  official  document  from  which  the  following  state- 
ments  have  been  abstracted  is  cumbersome  and  very  much 
detailed.  Therefore  we  shall  quote  only  such  parts  of  it 
as  are  necessary  to  substantiate  the  facts  that  the  blood¬ 
stream  of  Captain  John  Dent,  Gent.  (16—1712)  has  trickled 
through  the  veins  of  succeeding  generations  to  the  present 
day  families  of  the  Dents,  Moores,  Bradies,  Jameses,  Alex¬ 
anders  and  scores  of  others  too  numerous  to  name.  These 
data  are  compiled  from  the  archives  of  colonial  Maryland 
and  North  Carolina-  All  statements  not  under  quotation 
marks  are  our  own  interpretation  of  what  we  accept  as  an 
authentic  document. 

‘Thomas  Dent  claimed  headlights  in  1673  and  1676 
respectively  for  the  transportation  of  one  John  Dent.  The 
question  arises  whether  these  Jon  Dents  were  one  and 
same.  Most  likely  they  are.  It  is  possible  and  quite  pro¬ 
bable  that  John  Dent  settled  in  Maryland  about  1658, 
returned  to  England  and  again  entered  the  province  about 
1776.  And  there  are  definite  circumstances  which  indi¬ 
cate  that  he  probably  married  in  England  and  left  a  wife 
or  orphaned  child  in  England’. 

‘It  has  been  settled  that  John  Dent  came  into  the  pro¬ 
vince  as  an  indentured  sever  ant.  While  the  latter  was  not 
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always  a  stigma,  John  Dent  was  certainly  not  an  inden¬ 
ture’ .  The  two  foregoing  statements  are  contradictory.  His 
warrant  for  promise  is  given  as  a  basis  for  the  latter  state- 
mentvWe  conclude  one  of  two  things:  That  there  were 
two  John  Dents,  or  else  there  was  but  one  John  Dent  who 
came  to  Maryland  about  1658  as  an  indentured  servant  and 
then  went  back  to  England  after  his  tenure  of  bondage 
and  in  1676  again  entered  the  Province  of  Maryland  where 
he  soon  became  one  of  the  landed  gentryy.  The  following 
is  an  exact  copy  from  the  Land  Office,  Liber.  18,  folio 
193:  ‘Cecilius  Absolute  Lord  and  Proprietary  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Marylyand  and  Avalon,  Lord  Baltimore  &  Co.  To 
Lord  God  Everlasting.  Know  ye,  that  we  for  and  in  con¬ 
sideration  that  John  Dent  of  Charles  County  in  our  said 
Province  of  Maryland  hath  due  unto  him  one  hundred  and 

forty  acres  of  land  within  our  said  province,  forty  acres 
thereof  due  unto  him  for  the  remainder  of  a  warrant  for 

two  hundred  acres  formerly  granted  and  one  hundred 
acres  by  assignment  from  Giles  Wilson  and  Nicholas  Cle¬ 
mens  due  to  them  for  their  time  of  service  performed  with¬ 
in  our  said  Province  as  appears  upon  record  1674.  Witness 
Dear  Son  Charles  Calvert  Esp.,  Our  Captain  General  and 
Chief  Govenour  of  our  said  Province  of  Maryland’. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  above  instrument  will  show 
definitely  and  intelligently  that  Giles  Wilson  and  Nicho¬ 
las  Clemens  had  been  the  indentured  servants,  and  that 
they  assigned  their  land  rights  to  John  Dent  for  a  valu¬ 
able  consideration.” 

John  Dent  must  have  married  in  England  because 
in  his  will,  he  mentioned  a  son,  Peter,  living  outside  the 
Province  who  was  bequeathed  property  on  the  condi¬ 
tion,  ”if  he  come  into  the  Province  to  inhabit”.  It  is  also 
significant  that  rights  were  proved  for  fifty  acres  of  land 
for  the  transportation  of  Abigail  Dent  who  could  have 
been  a  daughter  left  in  Yorkshire,  England.  (Warrants 
Liber  B  B.  folio  260,  and  John  Dent  left  a  provision  for 
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his  spinster  daughter,  Abigail. 

You  will  notice  that  the  Christian  names,  Hatch  and 
John,  have  been  perpetuated  througn  the  succeeding  gen¬ 
erations.  These  are  the  children  of  John  Dent  and  Mary 
(Hatch)  Dent:  1.  Peter,  2.  Michael,  3.  John,  4.  George, 
5.  Mary,  6.  Lydia,  7.  Anne,  8.  Abigail,  9.  Christian. 

After  his  marriage  to  Anne  Hatch,  Captain  John  Dent 
became  prominent  in  financial,  political  and  military  af¬ 
fairs.  In  1689  the  General  Assembly  commissioned  him 
to  raise  cavalry  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  Province.  He 
served  as  leader  against  the  Susquehanna  Indians  and  was 
designated  Captain,  1693.  The  will  of  Captain  John  Dent 
was  dated  Sept.  25,  1711,  but  was  not  probated  until  May 
5,  1712.  He  named  his  wife  as  the  executrix  jointly  with 
their  son  John,  and  bequeathed  her  some  personal  prop¬ 
erty.  His  widow,  Mary  (Hatch)  Dent  died  intestate  in 
1726.  The  inventory  of  her  personal  estate  wras  taken 
June  2,  1726. 


JOHN  DENT  (1674-1733) 

We  shall  here  take  the  liberty  to  designate  this  man 
as  John  Dent  II.  He  was  the  son  of  Captain  John  Dent  and 
Mary  (Hatch)  Dent.  In  a  previous  paragraph  the  record 
says  that  John  Dent  and  Mary  (Hatch)  Dent  were  mar¬ 
ried  some  time  before  1678.  The  life  span  of  John  Dent  II 
is  set  out  as  1674-1733.  The  dates  do  not  coincide  though 
they  are  not  contradictory.  The  record  probably  should 
have  stated  that  John  Dent  and  Mary  (Hatch)  Dent  were 
married  some  time  prior  to  1674.  In  1727  John  Dent  de¬ 
clared  himself  to  be  53  years  of  age.  This  would  have 
made  his  birth  date  1674.  This  nonconcurrence  in  the  dates 
is  probably  due  to  an  error  in  transcribing  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  document,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  it  was  a  typogra¬ 
phical  error  in  some  of  the  later  transcriptions.  Whatever 
the  date  of  his  birth  was,  he  was  born  in  Chaptico  Hundred 
St.  Mary’s  County.  His  widow,  Catherine,  and  as  no  other 
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wife  has  been  proved,  it  is  assumed  that  she  was  the  moth¬ 
er  of  his  proved  sons.  It  is  highly  probable  that  several 
daughters  were  born,  but  one  is  unable  to  establish  that 
through  court  records. 

The  children  of  John  and  Catherine  Dent  were:  1. 
John  Dent  III;  2.  Hatch  Dent;  3.  Michael  Dent;  4.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Dent. 

The  official  land  records  reveal  that  John  Dent  II 
was  the  owner  of  1,169  acres  of  land.  The  patent  was  is¬ 
sued  in  the  name  of  Dent’s  Inheritance.  This  tract  Dent’s 
Inheritance  became  the  traditional  seat  of  this  branch  of 
the  Dent  family  and  parts  of  it  are  being  held  today  by  its 
descendants.  It  appears  that  the  patent  to  all  this  land  had 
not  been  cleared  through  the  courts  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  John  Dent  II,  and  that  his  son,  John  Dent  III  pe¬ 
titioned  the  court  to  complete  the  title  and  in  due  course  of 
time  John  Dent  III  was  granted  Dent’s  Inheritance. 

HATCH  DENT  (1707  -  1781) 

Hatch  Dent,  son  of  John  Dent  III,  was  bom  about 
1707  according  to  a  deposition  made  in  1768  when  he  de¬ 
clared  himself  to  be  61  vears  of  age  and  the  son  of  John 

Dent,  deceased.  About  1730  he  married  Anne _ 

whose  family  name  has  not  been  proved.  Like  his  father 
he  maintained  his  seat  in  Trinity  Parish  and  there  in  the 
Parish  registry  may  be  found  the  births  of  his  children. 

Children  of  Hatch  Dent  and  Anne  Dent 

1.  John  Dent,  IV;  2.  Mary  Dent;  3.  Catherine  Dent;  4. 
Anne  Dent;  5  Lvdia  Dent;  6.  Esther  Dent;  7.  Rhoda  Dent; 
tracts  lying  in  Charles  County,  Maryland,  and  in  1778  he 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  state  of 
Maryland  in  Charles  County.  He  willed  Dent’s  Palace  to 
his  son,  Hezekiah,  in  1781.  Other  devisees  were  his  wid¬ 
ow,  Anne  _  Dent,  Hatch,  Rhoda  (Dent)  Turner 

and  other  unnamed  children,  also  his  grandchildren,  An¬ 
ne  and  Margaret  Dyson. 
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JOHN  DENT  (1729-1778) 


John  Dent  IV,  son  of  Hatch  and  Anne  Dent  was  born 
Dec.  2,  1729  in  Trinity  Parish,  Charles  County,  Mary¬ 
land.  According  to  the  Parish  register  he  married  Mar¬ 
garet  Dyson  1757  or  ’58.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Margaret  Dyson  and  was  made  an  heir  in  the  will  of 
her  grandfather,  John  Dyson,  whose  estate  was  distribut¬ 
ed  in  1760. 

The  Children  of  John  and  Margaret  (Dyson)  Dent 

1.  Thomas  Hatch  Dent;  2.  Anne  Dent;  3.  Rebecca 
Dent;  4.  James  Dent;  5.  Catherine  Dent;  6.  John  Baptist 
Dent;  7.  Providence  Trinity  Dent;  8.  Esther  Dent;  9.  Town¬ 
send  Dent;  10.  Aaron  Dent. 

During  the  year  of  his  death  John  Dent  IV  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  in  his  district  and  was  a  magistrate 
when  he  took  the  oath  (unpub.  Md.  Rec.  Vol  7).  He  died 
intestate,  and  his  widow  as  administratrix  distributed  his 
estate  to  their  legal  heirs 

THOMAS  HATCH  DENT  (1760-1817) 

Thomas  Hatch  Dent,  son  of  John  and  Margaret  (Dy¬ 
son)  Dent  was  born  about  1760  in  Trinity  Parish,  Charles 
County,  Maryland.  He  was  a  magistrate  and  served  in 
the  militia  as  a  private  (Ibid  Vol.  2;  2  page  266).  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  his  father  and  became  the  head  of  the 
family  after  the  death  of  his  father  in  1790.  Shortly  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  Hatch  Dent  migrated  to  Rowan 
County  North  Carolina,  where  he  secured  a  license  to 
marry  Anne  Trott,  Nov.  21,  1796. 

The  Children  of  Thomas  Hatch  Dent  and  Anne  (Trott) 

Dent 

1.  Josiah  Dent;  2.  John  Henry  Dent;  3.  Thomas  Dent; 
4.  Rebecca  Dent;  5.  Dorcas  Dent;  6.  Sarah  Dent;  7.  Eliza- 
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beth  Dent;  8.  Anne  Dent;  9.  Margaret  Dent;  10.  Catherine 
Dent;  11.  Wilfred  Dent. 


Thomas  Hatch  Dent  acquired  several  tracts  of  land, 

but  the  last  recorded  transaction  in  land  matters  was 

when  he  and  John  Trott,  and  Nancy,  his  wife,  conveyed 

to  John  Todd  and  Thomas  Todd  certain  lands  lying  on 

Grant’s  Creek  in  Rowan  County,  North  Carolina.  The 

witnesses  to  this  conve vance  were  Josiah  Dent  and  Thom- 

%/ 

as  Todd.  The  record  says  Josiah  moved  west.  Thomas 
Hatch  Dent  died  the  next  year  1817.  He  devised  his  wife 
“Nancy’’?,  the  plantation,  and  granted  his  sister,  Nancy,  the 
privilege  of  sharing  the  home  with  his  widow  during  her 
lifetime.  At  the  death  or  remarriage  of  his  widow,  his 
estate  was  to  be  divided  equally  among  his  children  ex¬ 
cept  “Josias.’’ 

Note:  Question  mark  after  the  name  of  his  wife  Nan¬ 
cy.  This  is  surely  a  mistake.  The  record  says  his  wife  was 
Anne.  The  spelling  of  Josias  is  surely  a  typographical  er¬ 
ror.  This  note  is  taken  from  the  original  document. 

JOSIAH  H.  DENT  (1797-1879) 

The  ancestral  linage  of  Josiah  H.  Dent,  together 
with  the  names  of  his  ten  brothers  and  sisters,  has  been 
given  on  previous  pages  of  this  story.  He  was  born  in  Row¬ 
an  County,  North  Carolina,  and  after  the  division  of  his 
father’s  estate  in  which  Josiah  was  disinherited,  the  rec¬ 
ord  says  Josiah  moved  west.  No  cause  for  his  non-shar¬ 
ing  in  his  father’s  estate  at  this  time  is  made  known.  It  is 
probable  that  in  keeping  with  the  old  English  custom  that 
Josiah  being  the  oldest  son  of  the  family  had  previously 
been  favored  with  a  goodly  share  of  the  property.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  next  we  hear  of  him  he  had  married  Miss 
Susan  Dunn  at  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee  about  1822. 

Their  children  were:  Henry,  William  Taylor,  Charles, 
James.  Thomas  Hatch,  Giles,  Josiah,  Mark,  George  Web- 
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ster,  Susan,  Sarah,  Ellen  and  one  other  whose  name  has 
faded  from  the  memories  of  the  descendants —  probably 
one  deceased  in  infancy.  It  appears  that  four  of  the  thir¬ 
teen  children  died  before  maturity  and  were  buried  in  the 
Murfreesboro  Cemetery  beside  their  mother.  Some  time 
after  1840  Josiah  H.  Dent  loaded  his  nine  children  into 
an  ox  wagon  and  came  to  Arkansas.  He  settled  some  six 
or  seven  miles  south  of  Imboden  and  one  mile  west  of  the 
Smith  ville-Imboden  road  where  he  built  a  home  and 
planted  an  orchard.  He  lived  here  for  many  years  and 
later  the  old  Pleasant  Grove  Baptist  Church  was  erected 
on  the  former  site  of  the  family  residence,  and  for  many 
years  a  cemetery  has  marked  the  spot  formerly  occupied 
by  the  family  orchard.  He  was  an  outstanding  county  judge 
of  Lawrence  County  in  the  late  1860’s  and  early  1870’s, 
and  is  accredited  with  just  and  equitable  orders  in  the 
many  complex  problems  submitted  to  him  in  his  official 
capacity. 

We  shall  now  endeavor  to  sketch  the  history  of  each 
of  Josiah  H.  Dent’s  children  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
listed  above. 

HENRY  DENT 

When  the  migratory  family  reached  Memphis,  Henry 
Dent  refused  to  proceed  farther  with  the  family  to  the 
undeveloped  area  of  northeast  Arkansas,  but  chose  to  risk 

his  fortune  in  Memphis  which  at  that  time  was  a  small  city. 
Forty  years  later  (1880)  the  city  had  a  population  of  oniy 
33,592.  Here  Henry  engaged  the  friendly  interest  of  a  kind¬ 
ly  man  who  helped  him  to  gain  a  footing.  He  served  the  city 
as  mayor  for  several  years,  and  here  he  married  Miss  Sa¬ 
rah  Gail,  the  cultured  daughter  of  a  Baptist  minister.  They 
had  five  childen:  George,  Henry  Jr.,  Allie,  Susan  and 
Mary.  Henry  Dent  Sr.,  lived  in  Memphis  many  years  and 
finally  acquired  a  nice  home  called  ’Evergreen’  very  near 
his  son,  George,  in  the  same  community  where  his  father 
Josiah  had  settled. 
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George  Dent  became  a  lawyer.  He  was  reared  in 
Memphis  but  came  to  Arkansas  and  settled  at  Annieville 
(now  extinct).  He  married  Miss  Annie  Carlton,  and  they 
were  the  parents  of  one  son,  Carlton  and  one  daughter, 
Marie.  Annie  (Carlton)  Dent  was  deceased  and  some 
years  later  George  Dent  married  Miss  Clara  Glaze  who 
bore  him  two  daughters,  Virginia  and  Ruth.  Virginia  mar¬ 
ried  Henry  Glenn  Wilson  of  Imboden  and  later  migrated 
to  California.  The  writer  has  no  further  record  of  Ruth 
Dent. 

George  Dent  was  a  shrewd,  energetic  lawyer  with  a 
striking  personality.  He  was  a  republican,  and  his  politi¬ 
cal  affiliations  did  not  redound  to  his  professional  ad¬ 
vancement  nor  his  personal  popularity.  Such  was  the  poli¬ 
tical  attitude  of  the  South  in  the  wake  of  the  War  Be- 

,  /  \  -  • 

tween  the  States.  He  built  a  beautiful  country  home  at  An¬ 
nieville  where  he  was  hospitable  and  highly  interesting 
in  conversation.  He  was  a  Baptist,  and  practically  all  the 
Dents  and  their  descendants  that  I  have  ever  known  were 
Baptists  in  faith  and  practice.  He  died  in  California  a- 
bout  1930. 

Mary  Dent  married  a  Mr.  Baggott,  and  they  took  up 
residence  in  Oxford,  Mississippi.  It  is  our  understanding 
that  they  reared  a  family,  but  we  have  no  recent,  authen¬ 
tic  information  about  them. 

•  \  .  .  1  j  .  j,  .  '  * 

Allie  was  an  invalid  most  of  her  life  and  died  in  Mem¬ 
phis  at  the  age  of  19  years. 

Susie  Dent  was  never  married,  but  remained  in  their 
Evergreen  Home  several  years  after  her  mother,  Sarah 
('Gail)  Dent  had  departed  this  life.  Miss  Susie  died  there 
in  the  old  home.  Her  body  was  taken  to  Memphis  and 
was  cremated  there.  '  ,  ; 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR  DENT 

William  Taylor  Dent  was  born  some  time  in  the  1820s 
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and  died  1862.  His  body  was  buried  in  the  Dent  cemetery 
on  the  old  W.  P.  (Billy)  Dent  farm.  He  married  Mary  E 
Winders  whose  family  came  from  Mississippi  to  Arkansas. 
She  died  in  1911. 

Giles  was  the  oldest  child  of  William  Taylor  Dent 
and  Mary  (Winders)  Dent.  He  married  Mary  Buchanan 
and  died  when  he  was  a  young  man.  They  had  three  sons, 
Oliver,  George  and  Giles  Jr.  The  widow  married  Darius 
Brady  and  they  became  the  parents  of  two  sons,  Harvey 
and  Ernest  Brady. 

Sarah  married  Rev.  A.  J.  Moore  and  departed  this 
life  in  the  early  years  of  her  married  life. 

Virginia  became  the  wife  of  Vance  Anderson. 

Fannie  E.  Married  Zack  Moore,  a  brother  of  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  Moore,  and  died  about  1930. 

Mary  Susan  married  Butler  Hudson  and  became  the 
mother  ol  William,  Sydney  Trott,  Herbert  and  Joe.  Their 
daughters  were  Fannie,  Laura  and  Ellen.  Fannie  married 
Mose  Weir,  Laura  married  Clay  Weir  and  Ellen  became 
the  wife  of  Henry  Chaplain.  Mary  Susan  (Dent)  Hudson 
died  about  1939. 

William  Patten  Dent  1853-1938,  married  Rhoda  Phil¬ 
lips  who  died  in  1911.  Their  children  were  Clay,  Webster 
and  Jesse.  Clay  operates  a  country  store  on  the  Smithville- 
Imboden  road.  Webter  is  a  retired  citizen  who  now  re¬ 
sides  at  Imboden.  Jesse  who  married  a  Miss  Crabtree,  is 
in  one  of  the  western  states.  Some  years  after  the  death 
of  Rhoda  (Phillips)  Dent,  W.  P.  Dent  married  Miss  Ma- 
Jissa  Justus  who  survived  him,  but  passed  to  her  reward 
several  years  ago.  There  was  no  issue  from  this  union. 

Albert  C.  Dent  married  Cora  McGhehey.  He  died  in 
1934,  and  his  widow,  now  89,  is  still  quite  active.  Their 
children  were  Alfred,  Juddy  and  Elsie. 
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Georgia  A.  Dent  married  John  Judkins  who  died  in 
early  married  life.  His  widow  married  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Moore 
who  was  left  a  widower  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  Sarah. 
So  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore’s  wives  were  sisters.  Georgia  A. 
died  in  1940. 

Joseph  W.  Dent,  the  youngest  of  the  family  was  nev¬ 
er  married.  He  died  when  he  was  40  years  of  age. 

ELLEN  DENT 

Ellen  Dent  was  the  youngest  of  the  three  daughters 
of  Josiah  and  Susan  (Dunn)  Dent  and  was  born  at  Mur¬ 
freesboro,  Tennessee.  She  married  Newt  Moore  and  they 
had  two  sons,  Jay  and  Bob,  and  two  daughters,  Duetta 
and  Burt.  Jay  Moore  married  Ida  Church  and  Bob  Moore 
married  Clara  Church.  The  two  brothers  married  sisters. 
Bob  Moore  and  Clara  (Church)  Moore  had  at  least  one  son, 
Cleo  Moore,  who  was  reared  by  his  Aunt  who  before  her 
marriage  to  Frank  Gee  of  Ravenden,  was  Miss  Sadie 
Church. 

Bob  Moore  and  Clara  (Church)  Moore  had  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  Ellen  Mooore,  who  in  early  life  went  to  live  with  her 
great  Aunt,  Susan  (Dent)  Hooper.  After  her  great  Aunt’s 
marriage  to  William  Taylor,  they  all  went  to  Mexico 
where  Ellen  Moore  and  her  husband  now  reside  on  the 
ranch  heretofore  mentioned.  Her  husband  was  Seymour 
Taylor,  a  stepson  of  Aunt  Sue  (Dent-Hooper)  Taylor.  The 
Taylors  and  their  two  sons  have  fallen  heir  to  the  original 
Taylor  estate  in  Mexico.  Ellen  Dent  died  many  years  ago, 
and  her  great  granddaughter,  Ellen  (Moore)  Taylor,  is 
now  past  seventy  years  of  age.  We  have  not  met  her  but 
she  writes  with  interest  and  vigor. 

CHARLES  DENT 

Charles  Dent  married  Miss  Mary  Ann  Jones.  Their 
sons  were  Freeling,  Eldon,  William  and  George.  The  last 
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named,  George,  was  a  railroad  conductor  running  from 
Springfield,  Missouri  to  Thayer,  Missouri.  He  died  two 
years  ago.  The  other  sons  have  been  gone  several  years. 

The  daughters  of  Charles  Dent  and  Mary  Ann  (Jones) 
Dent  were  Mary,  Antonia  (Tony)  and  Susan.  Mary  mar¬ 
ried  Peter  Hurley.  Irel  Hurley  is  one  of  his  daughters.  She 
became  the  wife  of  Elmer  Adams,  and  they  reside  in  Se- 
dalia,  Missouri  where  he  owns  and  operates  The  Adams 
Truck  &  Tractor  Company.  Mrs.  Adams  is  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Amercian  Revolution  and  ren¬ 
dered  invaluable  service  to  her  kinsmen  by  her  research 
work  in  the  archives  of  colonial  Maryland  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  By  reason  of  this  effort  she  established  her  eligibi¬ 
lity  for  membership  in  the  D.  A.  R.  Antonia  married  Wil¬ 
liam  Rupert,  but  we  know  nothing  of  any  family  she  may 
have  left.  Susan  married  Friend  Phillips  and  their  his¬ 
tory  is  given  in  connection  with  the  Phillips  family. 

JAMES  DENT 

James  Dent  married  Emphriah  Moffett  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  were  Gus,  Eugene,  Charlie,  Emma,  Nettie  and  Cora. 

Nettie  married  a  Mr.  Lemay  and  lived  many  years 
in  Little  Rock. 

Emma  married  Dean  Hudson  and  they  became  the 
parents  of  Edward,  Butler,  Roy,  Arthur,  Clay  and  Ora. 

The  history  of  the  other  childen  of  James  Dent  is  too 
dim  and  uncetain  for  me  to  undertake  to  recite  without 
further  research. 

GEORGE  WEBSTER  DENT 

George  Webster  Dent  was  the  youngest  son  of  Josiah 
Dent  and  Susan  (Dunn)  Dent.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Confederate  Army  and  is  said  to  have  fought  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Bedford  Forrest.  He  was  wounded  once  but  was 
nursed  to  recovery  and  re-entered  the  service.  When  he 
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was  wounded  the  second  time,  he  became  a  prisoner  of 
war  and  died  a  prisoner  of  war  on  Johnson’s  Island.  Web¬ 
ster  Dent,  a  grand-nephew  of  his  is  a  namesake. 

THE  THOMAS  HATCH  DENT  FAMILY 

Thomas  Hatch  Dent,  son  of  Josiah  Dent  and  Susan 
(Dunn)  Dent  was  born  at  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee  some 
time  in  the  1830s  and  died  in  1887.  As  previously  stated 
he  became  the  husband  of  Jane  Phillips  in  early  manhood 
and  settled  in  the  Flatwoods  country  near  his  father’s 
home.  To  this  union  were  born  the  following  named  chil¬ 
dren:  1.  Joe  Friend;  2.  Charles;  3.  John;  4.  T.  H.  (Buster); 
5.  Herman;  6.  Sarah  D.;  7.  Whip;  8.  Saphronia;  9.  Florence; 
10.  Effie. 

Neither  Joe  Friend  nor  Charles  was  ever  married, 
consequently  their  histories  are  brief. 

JDhn  Dent  married  and  was  the  father  of  two  child¬ 
ren,  but  he  migrated  to  Washington  state  in  1905.  Furth¬ 
er  than  that  I  am  unable  to  obtain  any  information  touch¬ 
ing  the  history  of  him  or  any  member  of  his  family. 

T.  H.  (Buster)  married  Ida  Lea  Wheat,  and  they  were 
the  parents  of  the  following  named  children:  1.  Perry  (de¬ 
ceased);  2.  Pearl;  3.  Hazel;  4.  Lennie;  5.  Rebecca;  6.  Ralph; 
7.  Von;  8.  Ruby. 

These  were  all  bright  children  and  were  excellent 
students.  It  is  my  impression  that  they  are  citizens  of  this 
state,  engaged  in  various  occupations  of  life. 

Herman  married  Mollie  Toles  and  I  know  nothing 
of  his  family.  The  saying  that  Buster  got  the  Wheat  and 
Herman  got  the  toll  was  not  entirely  without  foundation. 

Sarah  D.  married  Billv  Park,  was  widowed  and  mar- 
ried  Riley  Garner.  They  had  one  son,  Herbert  Garner,  who 
married  Miss  Opal  Jackson,  daughter  of  W.  A.  Jackson,  a 
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very  prominent  attorney  of  Walnut  Ridge. 

Florence  married  Green  McCarroll  rather  late  in  life 
and  she  now  lives  in  Imboden.  She  is  past  ninety  years  of 
age  and  is  the  only  surviving  child  of  Thomas  Hatch  Dent 
and  Jane  (Phillips)  Dent. 

Effie  married  Jack  Legrande  and  there  was  no  is¬ 
sue.  They  have  been  deceased  for  several  years. 

SAFHRONIA  (DENT)  MOORE 

Saphronia  Dent,  one  of  the  older  daughters  of  Thom¬ 
as  Hatch  Dent  and  Jane  (Phillips)  Dent,  was  born  Dec. 
6,  1857,  on  a  farm  near  Annieville.  Before  her  marriage 
she  taught  some  in  the  rural  schools  of  Lawrence  County, 
and  also  spent  some  time  in  Memphis  in  the  home  of  rela¬ 
tives.  Her  chief  role  in  life  was  that  of  the  wife  of  Henry 
A.  Moore  and  the  mother  of  their  ten  children.  She  was 
possessed  of  an  amiable  personality;  was  aristocratic  in 
bearing,  hospitable,  and  moved  pleasantly  among  her 
friends.  Because  of  her  matronly  ways  and  friendly  man¬ 
ner,  she  was  affectionately  called  Aunt  Phrone  by  many 
of  the  younger  generation.  She  was  a  Baptist  by  faith  and 
practice  and  a  long-time  member  of  New  Hope  Baptist 
Church.  She  passed  beyond  the  sunset  Aug.  25,  1917  and 
her  body  was  interred  in  New  Hope  Cemetery. 

WHIP  DENT 

Whip  Dent’s  full  name  was  Jennie  Whipple  Rebecca 
Caroline  Dent,  before  she  became  the  wife  of  Tommy 
Moore  who  for  several  years  was  an  elective  official  of 
Lawrence  County.  Their  children  were:  Edna,  Vida,  Ab¬ 
bey,  Nettie,  Claudia,  Charles,  Clara,  Fannie,  Paul,  Dahlia. 

Edna  died  in  infancy.  Vida  married  Frank  Pickett  and 
they  were  the  parents  of  one  child  that  died  in  infancy. 
Vida,  the  mother,  passed  away  in  the  early  years  of  her 

married  life. 
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Abbey  was  a  deaf-mute  from  accidental  cause.  She 
married  and  lived  in  Michigan,  but  was  deceased  several 
years  ago. 

Nettie  married  George  McCarroli,  and  they  were  the 
parents  of  three  daughters  and  two  sons.  The  sons  were 
named  Buster  and  Carroll,  but  we  do  not  recall  the  names 
of  the  daughters.  Nettie,  the  mother,  has  been  dead  several 
vears. 

Claudia  married  Luther  Selsor  who  is  an  extensive 
farmer,  trader  and  realty  dealer.  Their  children  are  Law¬ 
rence.  Lucille  and  Beatrice.  Lawrence  married  Miss  Thel¬ 
ma  Copple.  Lucille  married  a  Mr.  Roberts  and  Beatrice 
married  Roy  Fitzgerald.  The  daughters  now  live  in  New 
Mexico.  Lawrence  lives  in  Jonesboro. 

Clara  married  Billy  Boyce,  and  they  became  the  par¬ 
ents  of  one  son  and  one  daughter.  The  son  was  killed  in  an 
airplane  crash  in  World  War  II.  The  daughter,  Juanita, 
married  a  Mr.  Freemyer.  Clara,  the  mother,  has  been  with 
the  Veteran’s  Service  in  a  Little  Rock  office  since  the 
close  of  the  war. 

Charles  was  deceased  in  comparatively  young  man¬ 
hood.  Fannie  married  a  Mr.  Shaw,  but  I  have  no  know¬ 
ledge  relative  to  her  later  years. 

Paul  is  the  owner  and  manager  of  a  plumbing  business 
at  Conway,  Arkansas. 

Dahlia  married  and  lived  in  Florida.  She  was  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  an  accident  there  that  resulted  in  her  death  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  All  of  them  that  I  have  ever  known  have 
been  members  of  the  Baptist  church. 

SARAH  (DENT)  BRADY 

The  records  of  the  Josiah  Dent  family  indicate  that 
Sarah  was  the  oldest  of  the  three  daughters,  and  that  with 
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the  death  of  her  mother  the  responsibility  of  housekeep¬ 
ing  and  the  care  of  the  other  members  of  the  family  de¬ 
volved  upon  her.  At  some  time  in  early  life  she  married 
Eli  Brady,  and  they  made  their  home  in  the  Flatwoods 
country.  They  became  the  parents  of  the  following  nam¬ 
ed  children:  1.  William;  2.  Henry  Giles;  3.  Darius;  4.  George 
5.  Josiah;  6.  Burns;  7.  Mark;  8.  Edie;  9.  Allie;  10.  Mollie; 
11.  Ida;  12.  Beulah. 

William  Brady  chose  Miss  Maude  McGhee,  the  at¬ 
tractive  and  spirited  daughter  of  Pearce  McGhee  and 
“Aunt  Bob”  (Wasson)  McGhee.  Will  Brady  has  slept 
with  his  fathers  for  many  years,  but  his  widow  now  88 
lives  with  their  daughter,  Mrs.  John  Coalson  at  Harling- 
gen,  Texas. 

Henry  Giles  Brady  married  Lee  Ann  Phillips,  and  the 
following  named  children  were  born  to  them:  1.  Bertha 
(deceased);  2.  Jas.  Edward;  3.  William  Dent  (deceased); 
4.  Virginia;  5.  Sarah  Elizabeth  (Bessie);  6.  Allie;  7.  Mary: 
8.  Lester  Dunn. 

Bertha  married  Hugh  Byers,  and  they  became  the 
parents  of  one  son,  Henry  R.  and  two  daughters,  Ida  and 
Edith. 

James  Edward  has  never  married  and  he  and  his  sis¬ 
ter,  Miss  Allie,  live  together  in  their  farm  home  in  the  Ar¬ 
bor  Grove  community- 

William  Dent  married  Pearl  Gray.  Their  children 
were  two  sons,  Coleman  and  Jackson  and  one  daughter, 

Coleen. 

Virginia  became  the  wife  of  John  Lee  and  the  mother 
of  their  two  daughters,  Joyce  and  Jewell. 

Bessie  became  the  wife  of  Jewel  Gordon  (Doc )  Neece. 
For  many  years  Doc  was  connected  with  the  John  K.  Gib¬ 
son  store  and  plantation  at  Lauratown.  but  some  twenty 
years  ago  he  established  a  country  store  in  the  Arbor 
Grove  community  where  he  has  enjoyed  a  lucrative  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  confidence  of  many  friends.  They  have  two 
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daughters,  Maxine  and  Helen.  The  latter  is  married  to 
Clay  Weir  of  Walnut  Ridge.  Maxine’s  husband  whose  name 
I  do  not  know,  is  connected  with  the  First  National  Bank 
at  Walnut  Ridge.  Stop  and  see  Doc.  You  will  get  a  laugh. 
Most  of  the  jokes  he  tells  are  on  himself. 

Mary  married  William  Harvey  Jean.  They  have  two 
sons,  William  and  Robert  and  three  daughters,  Mary  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  Betty  and  Alda  Garland. 

Lester  Dunn  became  the  husband  of  Miss  Florence 
Pritchett,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  four  daughters, 
Frederica,  Nina,  Pauline  and  Rebecca. 

Darius  Brady  married  Mary  (Buchanan)  Dent,  wid¬ 
ow  of  Giles  Dent.  They  had  two  sons,  Ernest  and  Harvey 
Brady. 

George  Brady  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Edwards.  They 
reared  several  children.  In  his  latter  years  he  was  almost 
totally  blind. 

Josiah  Brady  married  Miss  Etta  Bellamy,  daughter  of 
Rev.  R.  B.  and  Vena  (Pettyjohn)  Bellamy.  They  had  one 
son,  Bellamy  Brady  and  there  were  probably  other  chil¬ 
dren  whose  names  we  never  knew. 

Burns  Brady  married  Miss  Nora  Hammond.  Their 
sons  are  Thomas,  Weymer  and  Eli.  They  had  one  daugh¬ 
ter  Susan. 

Mark  Brady  married  Miss  Ida  Pettyjohn  and  migrat¬ 
ed  to  McAllen,  Texas  where  he  passed  to  his  reward  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  They  had  two  sons,  Jackson  and  Frank,  and 
one  daughter,  Edie.  All  the  children  are  residents  of  the 
state  of  Texas. 

Ida  Brady  married  Crockett  Campbell.  Their  child¬ 
ren  were  Henry,  Walker,  Newton,  Josie,  Ada,  Jim,  Sallie, 
Frank  and  Bertha-  Walker  Campbell  was  killed  forty  years 
ago  by  a  bolt  of  lightning  while  he  was  riding  on  a  load 
of  hay  he  had  harvested  from  his  farm.  Josie  married 
Buster  Lawrence  and  is  deceased.  They  had  two  daughters, 
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Ruth  and  T  a  bit  ha,  and  I  think  there  were  other  children 
whose  names  I  never  knew. 

Edie  Brady  married  Dr.  James  who  enjoyed  a  wide 
practice  as  a  country  doctor  in  the  Denton  community. 
Their  children  were  Ada,  Ella,  Ida,  Ora,  Ula,  Willie  and 
Yancy.  The  reader  will  notice  that  the  parents  took  the 
vowels  in  their  alpabetical  sequence  as  the  initial  letter 
of  their  children’s  names.  However,  the  vowels  were  ex¬ 
hausted,  but  the  children  kept  coming.  So  the  last  two 
were  named  Fannie  and  Flossie. 

Ada  married  Nathaniel  Augustus  Moore  and  died 
earlv  in  life  without  issue.  Ella  married  William  Render- 
son  and  lived  at  Imboden. 

Ida  James  was  never  married,  and  was  deceased  manv 
years  ago. 

Ora  married  Barney  Haley  and  became  the  mother 
of  two  sons,  Harold  and  Holt.  She  was  deceased  at  an 
early  age. 

Ola  married  Garland  Guthrie  and  was  deceased  with¬ 
out  issue  in  her  early  married  life. 

Willie  James  was  a  victim  of  tuberculosis.  We  have 
no  information  as  to  whether  she  was  ever  married  or 
left  a  family. 

Yancy,  the  only  son  of  the  family,  travelled  the  lone¬ 
ly  road  of  a  bachelor  until  he  was  past  forty-five  then 
married  a  Miss  Clements  of  the  Ravenden  community.  He 
now  resides  at  Portia  with  his  family. 

Fanny  married  Chas.  H.  Rankin,  a  businessman  of 
Walnut  Ridge.  They  had  one  daughter,  Constance  and  one 
son,  Charles.  Mrs.  Rankin  married  a  second  husband  and 
now  resides  at  Salina,  Kansas. 

Flossie  was  the  youngest  of  the  children.  She  was 
one  of  the  first  to  establish  a  beauty  salon  in  Walnut 
Ridge.  She  married  a  Mr,  Bridges,  and  they  had  one  son, 
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James  Taylor  who  is  a  practicing  physician  in  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

So  the  Brady  family  has  multiplied  across  the  years 
and  has  given  to  this  country  the  services  of  some  of  its 
best  citizens.  Traditionally  they  are  Baptists  in  faith, 
training  and  practice.  Through  the  years  they  have  been 
loyal  supporters  of  their  chosen  church.  This  story  is  in¬ 
complete  for  the  lack  of  detailed  information  and  also 
for  the  reason  that  there  must  be  a  stopping  place  else 
the  story  would  be  lost  in  endless  details. 

SUSAN  DENT 

Susan  Dent  was  born  at  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee 
January  1,  1835,  and  as  previously  stated,  came  to  Ark¬ 
ansas  in  an  ox-wagon  with  her  father,  six  brothers  and 
two  sisters.  You  will  recall  that  the  oldest  son,  Henry 
Dent,  stopped  in  Memphis  and  refused  to  come  to  the  un¬ 
developed  area  in  Lawrence  County,  but  Josiah  Dent 
with  the  remainder  of  his  family  pushed  onward  and  set¬ 
tled  in  the  Flatwoods  country  some  six  miles  south  of  Im- 
boden.  Here  Susan  Dent  remained  in  the  family  home  un¬ 
til  she  was  19  years  of  age  at  which  time  she  went  to  Mem¬ 
phis  and  made  her  home  with  her  brother,  Henry  Dent, 
until  she  was  37  years  old.  It  seems  that  her  first  ro¬ 
mance  bloomed  at  about  thirty  when  she  was  betrothed  to 
a  man  whose  name  is  not  revealed.  Her  brother,  Henry 
strongly  protested  the  engagement,  but  it  seemed  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Susan  to  perform  what  she  had  purposed  so 
she  and  her  fiance  arranged  a  sort  of  Gretna  Green  affair, 
and  when  she  was  well  on  her  way  to  meet  her  fiance  and 
plight  their  troth,  she  took  a  more  serious  view  of  the 
whole  affair  and  reversed  her  footsteps  to  her  brother’s 
home  in  Memphis.  Here  she  remained  in  single  blessedness 
until  she  met  G.  W.  (Wash)  Hooper.  When  a  wedding 
was  imminent  Henry  Dent  again  protested  but  the  wedding 
was  consummated  in  due  time  according  to  their  plans, 
but  she  never  saw  her  brother  again.  Some  time  later  the 
groom  and  bride  settled  on  a  farm  near  the  Flatwoods 
•country  where  he  operated  a  cotton  gin,  but  later  became 
a  merchant  at  Imboden. 
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Mrs.  William  Taylor  (Aunt  Sue  Hooper) 


There  was  no  issue  from  that  union  and  since  Wash 
Hooper  was  reared  as  an  orphan  he  and  Mrs.  Hooper,  at 
different  times  took  seven  children  into  their  home.  How¬ 
ever,  only  one  was  adopted,  Fannie  Paterson.  After  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  married  life,  W.  Wash  Hooper  died  and  Susan 
Hooper  became  the  wife  of  William  Taylor  when  she  was 
70  years  of  age.  They  went  to  Mexico  where  they  invest¬ 
ed  in  the  wild  lands  of  that  country  about  three  hundred 
miles  southwest  of  McAllen,  Texas.  When  a  Mexican 
Revolution  erupted  in  1914  they  became  refugees  and 
spent  part  of  their  time  in  Arkansas  at  Imboden.  They  had 
elected  to  risk  their  fortunes  in  Mexico,  and  under  those 
conditions,  the  United  States  was  not  obligated  to  protect 
them,  but  it  did  wrap  the  Stars  and  Stripes  around  those 
who  were  sent  there  under  government  direction.  After 
the  revolution  subsided  they  returned  to  their  hacienda 
near  Chamal.  Tamps,  Mexico,  leaving  their  old-time 
friends  who  fondly  called  her  Aunt  Sue. 

Susan  (Dent-Hopper)  Taylor  was  a  colorful  charac¬ 
ter,  tall,  willowy,  adventurous,  benign,  benevolent  and  de¬ 
termined.  Her  adoring,  adopted  daughter  said,  if  she 
thought  she  was  right,  she  never  relented  even  though  it 
sometimes  involved  momentary  cruelty  to  accomplish 
what  she  considered  a  worthy  cause. 

When  the  Federal  forces  occupied  Memphis  in  the 
War  between  the  States,  Aunt  Sue  often  maneuvered  her 
way  through  or  around  the  enemy’s  lines  to  carry  food 
and  medicine  to  the  Confederate  soldiers.  She  experienced 
travel  in  every  mode  available  in  her  long  life,  on  foot, 
horseback,  by  ox-wagon,  boat,  train,  bus  and  plane  and 
rode  the  range  after  she  was  85.  Photographers  took  pic¬ 
tures  of  her  when  she  boarded  a  plane  for  her  first  ride 
at  the  age  of  104.  She  was  an  accomplished  cook,  and  no 
one  excelled  her  in  the  culinary  art  of  bringing  out  the  sav¬ 
ory  tastes  of  meats  that  were  bagged  in  the  wild  lands  of 
Mexico.  She  was  a  charter  member  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  at  Imboden,  Arkansas,  and  when  she  resided  in 
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McAllen  she  became  a  charter  member  of  the  First  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  in  that  city.  A  special  chair  was  provided  for 
her  and  she  was  a  regular  attendant  until  her  death  in 
April  1941.  Her  body  was  interred  at  McAllen. 

Aunt  Sue  loved  her  childhood  home  as  evidenced  by 
her  visits  back  home  to  be  with  friends  and  relatives.  She 
loved  the  Old  South  and  enjoyed  the  aura  created  by  its 
sectional  traditions  and  manner  of  life.  She  loved  the 
sounds  of  the  Confederacy,  not  the  death-dealing  battles, 
but  the  spirit  that  moved  the  soldiers  to  that  last  ’’full  mea¬ 
sure  of  devotion”  to  their  cause.  Too,  she  loved  the  plains 
of  Mexico  which  seemed  to  be  a  challenge  to  her  adven¬ 
turous  spirit.  She  knew  the  raw  and  rough  sides  of  life. 
Throughout  her  formative  years  she  lived  in  the  rural 
and  undeveloped  area  of  northeast  Arkansas,  and  her 
educational  advantages  were  few  and  meager,  but  she 
was  endowed  with  a  vigorous  body,  an  active  mind  and  a 
vibrant  personality.  With  these  attributes  she  imbibed 
those  cultures  that  set  her  at  ease  and  made  her  an  inter¬ 
esting  guest  in  the  presence  of  the  cultured  strata  of  so¬ 
cial  life. 

From  the  pages  of  her  life,  with  the  freshness  un¬ 
dimmed  by  the  passage  of  years,  shine  love,  loyalty  and 
sacrifice  for  orphans.  The  memory  of  her  is  forever  green 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  her  and  those  who  have 
lived  to  learn  her  story  join  in  admiration.  She  was  ver¬ 
satile  and  resourceful,  and  it  mav  be  well  said  of  her 
that  in  many  ways,  she  was  a  character  of  rare  beauty 
and  an  iionest  stewartess  of  her  heritage. 

Yes,  she  had  her  human  frailties  and  besetting  sins. 
Her  checkered  life —  like  the  different  movements  in  a 
great  musical  symphony —  were  sometimes  discordant 
and  sometimes  harmonious.  But  through  the  vicissitudes 
incident  to  her  long  years,  her  dauntless  spirit  seemed  to 
chime  happily  with  the  march  of  time  in  her  dramatic 
pilgrimage  to  her  destiny  on  life’s  other  side. 
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First  Flight  At  104 

Mrs.  Susan  Rebecca  Taylor,  403  Madison  Street,  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  recalled  the  time  when  she  went  from 
Tennessee  to  Arkansas  in  an  ox- wagon  when  at  the  age 
of  104  she  climbed  into  a  Braniff  transport  plane  for  her 
first  flight — a  trip  to  Austin,  Texas.  Mrs-  Taylor  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  oldest  person  ever  to  board  a  plane  at  Stin¬ 
son  Field,  Fred  Herman,  manager  said.  She  was  accom¬ 
panied  on  the  ride  by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Seymour  Tay¬ 
lor  and  Mrs.  Rose  Lee  Loring.  The  party  flew  in  a  Douglas 
plane  piloted  by  Joe  Pitt,  which  cleared  Stinson  Field  at 
2:30  p:  m.,  Sunday. 

— Copied  from  San  Antonio  Light.  Newspaper  photo¬ 
graph  by  H.  L.  Summerville,  could  not  be  copied. 

JOSIAH  H.  DENT  S  SECOND  FAMILY 

Some  years  after  Josiah  Dent’s  arrival  in  Arkansas 
he  married  a  widow  Buchanan  who  had  three  sons, 
Greene,  Henry  and  Thomas  Buchanan.  To  this  union  were 
born  W.  E.  (Will)  Dent,  Emps  Dent,  Bailey  P.  Dent  and 
one  daughter,  Mandy,  who  married  Jim  Pettyjohn.  The 
Pettyjohn  children  were  Frank,  Mary,  Laura,  Annie  and 
Fannie.  Bailey  P.  Dent  died  many  years  ago. 

W.  I.  Dent  married  Miss  Nellie  Gibbens.  Their  chil¬ 
dren  were  Joe,  Annie,  Cecil  and  Maude.  Joe  married  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whit  Ratliff,  and  for  several 
years  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
minstration  at  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Cecjl  married  Ruth  Chaplain  and  they  live  at  Imbo- 
den  where  he  has  been  a  rural  mail  carrier  for  more  than 
thirty  years. 

Annie  married  Buster  Abee  and  they  live  at  Jonesboro. 
Maude,  the  youngest  child  married  Edward  Wise  and  they 
live  at  Bay,  Arkansas.^ 

Emps  Dent  married  Mary  McCarroll,  and  they  became 
the  parents  of  Quentin,  Eliza  and  Della.  Quentin  married 
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Miss  Millie  Smith.  Eliza  married  Joe  Pickett,  and  Della 
became  the  wife  of  Charles  Chambers. 

Josiah  Dent  was  the  father  of  seventeen  children.  At 
least  twelve  of  them  were  sons.  Nine  of  his  children  came 
with  their  father  from  Tennessee  to  this  state.  Twelve 
children  are  mentioned  in  this  story  as  the  sons  and  dau¬ 
ghters  of  Josiah  and  Susan  Dunn  Dent.  Four  of  them  were 
buried  in  Tennessee  beside  their  mother,  but  the  name  of 
one  of  those  buried  there  has  been  forgotten  by  those  with 
whom  I  have  communicated.  There  were  either  four  or  five 
daughters,  and  either  twelve  or  thirteen  sons  by  his  two 
marriages. 


MRS.  FANNY  (HOOPER)  PORTER 

One  day  in  1877  a  little  girl  was  born  at  King’s  Mills 
in  Sharp  County,  Arkansas.  Her  father  was  a  ship  captain 
who  came  to  this  country  from  Scotland.  Her  mother  was 
Martha  Perryman,  and  her  maternal  grandmother  was  a 
native  of  Holland.  But  from  this  happy  home  of  parents 
and  seven  children  the  father  and  mother  were  soon  call¬ 
ed  to  that  ‘bourne  from  whence  no  traveler  returneth’. 

G.  W.  Hooper  and  Susan  Dent  Hooper  were  a  childless 
couple  and  took  this  little  girl,  Fanny  Patterson,  into  their 
home  where  she  soon  became  their  adopted  daughter.  In 
her  memoirs,  ‘Miss’  Fanny  says,  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
going  to  live  with  this  elderly  couple  and  I  cried  bitterly, 
but  after  much  persuasion  and  many  good  promises  I  fin- 
allv  submitted.  After  many  years  I  look  back  on  that 
strange  journey  on  horseback,  with  strange  people  and 
wonder  why  in  that  large  family  I  was  the  one  taken  away 
never  to  know  the  love  of  my  own  people.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Hooper  were  substantial  people 
and  provided  educational,  as  well  as  other  advantages  for 
their  daughter.  They  were  exacting  in  discipline  and,  since 
there  were  no  other  children  in  the  home  this  little  girl 
i^ays,  I  often  cried  mvself  to  sleep.  But  as  she  grew  older 
and  moved  out  into  her  circle  of  friends  in  school  and 
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church  activities  she  turned  her  face  toward  the  future. 
Her  mind  seems  to  have  been  occupied  with  her  studies, 
with  making  new  friends  and  rendering  service  to  others 

without  regard  to  social  prestige. 

In  the  summer  of  1898  ‘Miss  Fanny’  was  employed  to 
teach  three  months  at  a  little  school  called  Union  Hill.  She 
lived  in  our  home  during  the  term  and  added  many  plea¬ 
santries  to  the  family  circle.  She  was  firm  and  exacting 
but  kind  and  well  liked  by  the  students  and  the  people 
of  the  community. 

Whether  she  closed  her  teaching  career  with  this 
school  we  do  not  know,  but  within  a  few  years  she  married 
Charles  W.  Porter,  and  they  later  moved  to  Monticello, 
Arkansas  where  she  is  still  active  at  the  age  of  84  years. 
Her  husband  joined  ‘that  innumerable  caravan”  several 
years  ago.  Their  children  were:  Thelma,  Clarence  (deceas¬ 
ed),  Henry,  and  Charles  W.  Jr.,  in  their  chronological  se¬ 
quence.  For  the  past  several  years  Charles  W.  Jr.  has  been 
connected  with  Drew  Central  School,  Monticello  in  the 
capacity  of  principal  and  history  teacher. 

Miss  Fanny  was  a  charter  member  of  the  First  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  Imboden  along  with  her  foster  parents.  She 
has  remained  an  active  and  consistent  member  of  her 
chosen  church  throughout,  the  years. 

A  good  teacher,  a  kindly  soul,  a  loyal  wife  and  mother. 
There  is  every  evidence  that  the  love  and  respect  between 
her  and  her  adopted  relatives  is  in  every  way  mutual,  and 
each  bears  genuine  pride  in  their  relationship,  one  with 
the  other,  and  all  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  fine  old  families.  It  occurs  to  me  that  ‘Miss’ 
Fanny’s  altruistic  nature  as  exhibited  across  the  years  har¬ 
monizes  with  the  old  Spanish  maxim: 

Do  all  the  good  you  can 
Every  time  you  can 
In  every  way  you  can 
To  everyone  you  can. 

We  could  not  close  this  little  volume  without  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  offer  a  measure  of  tribute  to  one  so  deserving. 
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THE  WILLIAM  A.  MOORE  FAMILY 


Since  there  is  no  available  record  of  the  birthdate  of 
your  great  grandfather,  William  A.  Moore,  we  are  forced 
to  reckon  from  the  known  birthdate  of  your  grandfather 
which  was  February  4,  1857.  So  it  is  only  logical  to  con¬ 
clude  that  he  was  born  some  time  in  the  fourth  decade  of 
the  19th  century  —  we’ll  say  1832.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Martha  Judkins  in  early  manhood,  and  to  this  union  eight 
children  were  born — seven  of  which  reared  families.  It  is 
my  information  that  Ada  was  never  married,  but  died 
when  she  was  a  young  woman.  There  may  have  been  other 
children  born  into  the  family,  but  we  have  no  record 
of  them.  Set  out  below  are  the  names  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  William  A.  Moore: 

Robert  C.  Moore  James  Edward  Moore 

Henry  A.  Moore  Laura  Moore 

Augustus  Nathaniel  Moore  Ada  Moore 
Leonard  Moore  Ida  Moore 

ROBERT  C.  MOORE  married  Miss  Maggie  Mathews, 
and  their  children  were  Beecher,  May  (deceased),  Ever- 
ette,  Coy,  Maude,  Lawrence  and  Truman. 

Beecher  liked  to  sell  merchandise,  and  he  pursued 
that  line  of  work  for  several  years.  He  married  rather 

late  in  life  and  now  operates  a  furniture  business  at  Cara- 

* 

way,  Ark.  May  was  never  married.  She  was  deceased  in 
mature  womanhood. 

Everette  married  Miss  Loma  Smith,  and  they  have 
several  children.  He  operates  a  country  store  at  Denton 
and  enjoys  a  lucrative  business. 

Miss  Coy  and  Lawrence  have  chosen  to  remain  single. 
They  live  together  at  Imboden  where  she  has  been  a  teach¬ 
er  in  that  system  of  schools  for  the  past  several  years. 

Maude  married  Paul  Cameron  and  is  widowed  by  the 
death  of  her  husband.  They  probably  have  some  children, 
but  I  know  nothing  of  them. 
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Truman  Moore  is  co-owner  and  operator  of  the 
Bowlin  -  Moore  Furniture  Company  of  Walnut  Ridge.  He 
and  his  family  are  active  in  social  and  civic  matters,  and 
he  is  one  of  the  leading  laymen  in  the  First  Baptist  church 
of  the  city. 

AUGUSTUS  N.  MOORE  first  married  Miss  Ada  James 
who  was  deceased  many  years  ago.  His  second  marriage 
was  to  a  widow,  Mrs.  Grady.  His  third  marriage  was  ta 
Mrs.  Minnie  Cole.  Augustus  Moore  died  several  years  ago. 
His  widow  and  their  son  now  live  at  Denton  where  he  is 
manager  of  the  Flat  Creek  Livestock  Farm. 

JAMES  EDWARD  MOORE  married  Miss  Nannie 
Childress  and  they  were  the  parents  of  two  children,  Ma¬ 
bel  and  Childress.  Mabel  married  J.  N.  (Newt)  Forten¬ 
berry.  Harold  and  Betty  Sue  were  their  children.  Before 
and  probably  after  her  marriage  she  was  a  teacher  in  the 
schools  of  Poinsett  county.  Harold  died  in  1959  when  he 
was  near  forty-five.  He  was  buried  at  Atkins.  Childress 
Moore  married  Miss  Madge  Weir.  They  had  two  sons  and 
one  daughter.  Childress  died  before  he  was  fifty.  His 
widow  lives  in  St.  Louis.  One  son  is  deceased. 

Your  great  uncle,  James  Edward  Moore,  was  a 
teacher  and  probably  began  that  profession  about  1885. 
He  was  highly  refined  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  remember 
him  as  one  of  my  instructors  in  my  teen-age  days.  He  had 
strong  political  ambitions  but  was  never  successful  in  any 
of  his  races  His  failure  to  attain  to  the  public  positions 
he  sought  may  be  attributed  to  his  high  sense  of  honor  and 
unyielding  integrity.  Sacrificing  principle  for  political  ex¬ 
pediency  was  foreign  to  his  nature  and  his  campaign  tac¬ 
tics. 

Let  us  here  explain  that  the  term  ‘deep-water  Bap¬ 
tist’  is  not  used  disparagingly,  but  it  is  our  way  of  ex¬ 
pressing  their  adherence  to  immersion  and  their  uncom¬ 
promising  practices  in  other  rites  and  doctrines.  In  the 
South  the  Baptists  lead  all  other  protestant  denominations 
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in  membership  and  physical  plants  and  has  always  been 
highly  aggressive  in  its  efforts  to  build  a  better  world 
through  the  church. 

LEONARD  MOORE  married  Miss  Florence  Cook. 
Their  only  child,  Carrington,  was  killed  by  an  accidental 
gunshot  near  my  home  in  1918. 

A  brief  history  of  your  grandfather  Moore  will  be 
given  on  subsequent  pages. 

Laura  Moore  married  Berry  Field.  Their  children 
were  William  J.,  Oras,  Arthur,  Earl,  Beulah,  Flodia  and 
Bertha.  All  these  children  married  and  raised  families, 
but  are  all  gone  except  Earl  and  possibly  Beulah,  who 
married  Robert  Childress. 

Ada  and  Ida  Moore  were  twins.  Ida  married  S.  K. 
(Kent)  Childress,  and  the  names  of  their  children  were 
William,  deceased,  Roy,  Blanche,  Agnes,  Bly  and  Grace. 

Rov  married  Tishie  Smith  and  is  a  veteran  merchant 

t/ 

at  Leachville.  William  married  and  had  at  least  one  son 
and  probably  other  children.  These  was  no  issue  from  the 
marriage  of  Roy  Childress  and  Tishie  (Smith)  Childress. 

Blanche  Childress  married  Jayphen  Young  Rowsey. 
They  became  the  parents  of  three  daughters  and  one  son: 
Thelma,  Helen  (deceased),  Jayetta  and  Billy-  Jayphen 
and  his  son  are  substantial  farmers  in  the  Smithville  com¬ 
munity.  Bly  Childress  lives  at  Manila,  Ark.  Agnes  is 
married  and  lives  in  California.  Grace  married  a  Mr. 
Davis  and  they  live  at  Ravenden  Springs.  Your  great-aunt 
Ida  (Moore)  Childress,  died  before  she  was  forty-five.  S. 
K.  Childress,  the  surviving  husband,  married  Miss  Aud¬ 
rey  Erwin,  and  they  reared  several  children. 

May  I  add  here  that  your  great-grandfather,  William 
A.  Moore,  was  familiarly  known  as  ‘Uncle  Billy’.  He  was 
a  ’deep-water  Baptist’  and  one  of  the  early  members  of 
the  locally  famous  old  church  at  New  Hope,  and  was  al¬ 
ways  a  defender  of  the  faith.  He  settled  on  a  farm  about 
two  mdes  east  of  Smithville  on  the  Smithville-Powhatan 
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road.  A  part  of  the  original  building  still  stands  and  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  one  of  his  remote  descendants.  C.  F.  Judkins, 
now  ninety,  and  a  nephew  of  William  A.  Moore,  says  that 
Moore  was  not  in  the  Confederate  Army  ,and  the  reason 
is  unknown  to  Judkins.  But  further  research  shows  that 
he  was  physically  incapacitated  for  military  service.  His 
brother-in-law,  Joe  B.  Judkins,  who  lived  a  half-mile  a- 
way,  was  an  outstanding  captain  who  took  part  in  twenty 
five  battles. 

Practically  all  the  men  of  this  era  were  circumscrib¬ 
ed  within  very  narrow  limits.  Especially  was  this  true 
with  the  southern  soldier  who  returned  to  the  devastated 
South  to  rebuild  a  home  or  carve  a  new  one  from  the  for¬ 
est  with  a  few  primitive  tools  and  crude  implements. 
He  relied  almost  totally  on  his  physical  strength  and  his 
faith  in  the  future  of  his  country.  What  a  fatal  error  the 
South  made.  Of  course,  no  one  would  want  to  return  to 
their  arduous  toil  and  primitive  manner  of  life,  nor  the 
slave  system  of  the  Old  South,  but  in  many  ways,  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  these  men  are  well  worthy  of  emulation.  So 
most  of  our  forebearers  moved  in  small  circles,  and  only 
those  with  extraordinary  ability  and  good  fortune  were 
able  to  surmount  the  difficulties  existing  at  that  time. 

THE  HENRY  A.  MOORE  FAMILY 

The  marriage  record  in  the  County  Clerk’s  office  at 
Powhatan  shows  that  H.  A.  Moore  obtained  a  license  to 
marry  Saphronia  Dent,  Feb.  10,  1878.  The  wedding  was 
solemnized  a  few  days  later  with  the  Rev.  George  B.  Bo¬ 
rah  as  the  officiating  minister. 

They  settled  on  a  farm  near  Denton  and  he  once  op¬ 
erated  a  store  in  that  village.  He  was  a  Baptist  and  a 
Democrat-  To  the  union  of  Henry  A.  Moore  and  Saphro¬ 
nia  (Dent)  Moore  were  born  the  following  named  chil¬ 
dren:  Hatch,  Willie  (probably  the  oldest),  Jesse,  Oscar, 
Clay,  Verner,  Lily,  Floy,  Flora.  Willie  lived  to  be  only 
three  or  four  years  old. 

Hatch  married  Miss  De  Etta  Pickett.  He  was  a  farmer 
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and  peace  officer  and  also  served  several  years  as  deputy 
County  Clerk  at  Powhatan.  Their  only  child  was  a  son, 
Joe  Carson  who  was  injured  in  some  mysterious  way  and 
was  totally  blind  before  he  was  thirty  years  old.  Some 
time  after  his  total  blindness  he  married  Ruth  Hall,  a 
teacher  in  Lawrence  county,  who  was  his  boyhood  sweet' 
heart.  He  died  about  fifteen  years  ago.  His  father  died  in 
the  early  twenties,  and  I  think  his  mother  died  a  few 
years  prior  to  the  death  of  their  son. 

Jesse  married  Miss  Lula  Ellison.  He  was  a  trader. 
Their  children  were  Leland,  Medford,  Bennett,  Roy  and 
Vera.  In  early  manhood  the  sons  all  migrated  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  centers  around  Detroit,  and  we  hear  good  reports 
from  them  Vera,  the  daughter,  married  Joe  Turnbow. 
They  had  one  daughter.  Vera  now  lives  at  Hoxie.  Jesse 
and  Lula  (Ellison)  Moore  have  both  been  deceased  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years. 

Oscar  Moore  married  Miss  Ada  Smith.  Their  child¬ 
ren  were:  Lucille.  Irene,  Alvia,  Marie.  Wilma  Jean,  Betty, 
Dorothy.  Henrv  David  and  Oscar  Junior.  Henry  David 
and  Oscar  Junior  both  died  in  infancy. 

Lucille  married  E.  E.  Pickens  and  they  now  live  at 
Jonesboro  where  he  has  a  position  with  an  insurance 
company.  He  has  made  a  career  of  sales  work.  They  have 
several  children  and  some  grandchildren.  For  several 
years  Lucille  headed  one  of  the  departments  in  Pfiefer’s 
Store  at  Little  Rock,  the  largest  department  store  in  Ark¬ 
ansas. 

Irene  married  Dennve  Mitchell  who  has  been  in  the 

«/ 

mercantile  business  for  the  past  thirty  years.  They  are 
now  at  Ocean  Side,  Calif.,  where  they  operate  a  furniture 
business. 

Marie  became  Mrs.  Norman  Kennett.  Her  husband 
is  an  extensive  farmer  and  they  live  at  Leachville.  Marie 
is  a  resolute  woman.  Several  years  ago  she  was  in  a  car 
accident,  and  for  a  year  or  two  she  was  threatened  with 
paraplegia,  but  by  pluck  and  perseverance,  she  regained 
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physical  normalcy  and  is  active  in  social  and  civic  work 
in  their  community.  She  and  Norman  have  two  sons  and 
one  daughter.  Ronnie  graduated  three  years  ago  from  Ark¬ 
ansas  Tech  with  a  better  than  B  average.  He  was  an  out¬ 
standing  basketball  player.  He  was  president  of  the  senior 
class  and  was  an  officer  in  other  college  organizations.  He 
is  now  married  and  works  in  the  schools  at  Leachville. 

Tom,  the  other  son,  is  also  a  ballplayer,  and  is  now  in 
his  junior  year  at  State  Teachers  College,  Conway. 

To  -n't  ft*  nneir  w ns  'Killed  j  tw.'fck.e. 

6oris',  the  oldest  of  their  children  and  the  only  daugh¬ 
ter,  married  Danny  Dean  Sain,  and  they  live  in  Flint, 
Michigan.  They  have  four  girls  and  one  boy.  Doris  is  quite 
well  known  in  church  circles  for  her  singing.  In  addition 
to  raising  a  large  family  she  finds  time  to  do  quite  a  bit 
of  solo  work  in  the  churches  at  Flint. 

Alvia  chose  a  military  career  and  has  been  in  the 
service  for  fifteen  years.  He  married  Miss  Maxine  Moore 
of  Blvtheville.  They  have  one  son  and  one  daughter.  Alva 
is  a  Master  Sergeant,  and  he  and  his  family  now  reside  at 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Wilma  Jean  married  Nelson  Thompson  and  they  re¬ 
side  in  North  Little  Rock. 

Dorothy  and  Betty  are  the  younger  of  the  seven  sur¬ 
viving  children.  One  of  them  married  a  Mr  Devol  and 
lives  in  Jonesboro.  The  other  one  married  a  Mr.  Harold 
Bryn jolf son  and  resides  at  Santa  Monica,  California.  I  do 
not  have  the  proper  information  to  identify  each  of  the 
daughters  with  her  husband. 

Oscar  Moore  lias  been  in  the  mercantile  business  for 
fifty  years  in  various  capacities.  He  is  now  in  semi-retire¬ 
ment,  but  is  now  bookkeeper  for  the  Bowlin-Moore  Furni¬ 
ture  Company  at  Walnut  Ridge  and  he  is  a  valuable  asset 
to  that  business. 
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GOLDEN  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 
Arkansas  Gazette 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  J.  Moore  of  Walnut  Ridge  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  anniversary  January  22,  1961.  Their 
seven  children  attended.  They  are  Sgt.  Alvia  W.  Moorer 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Mrs.  E.  E.  Pickens  and  Mrs.  Marlin  De- 
vol  of  Jonesboro,  Mrs.  Dennye  Mitchell  of  Oceanside,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Mrs.  Harold  Brynjolfson,  Santa  Monica,  California; 
Mrs.  Nelson  Thompson,  North  Little  Rock  and  Mrs.  Nor¬ 
man  Kennett,  Leachville.  They  also  have  sixteen  grand¬ 
children  and  eleven  great-grandchildren. 

CLAY  MOORE  married  Miss  Winnie  Meade  of  Black 
Rock.  They  had  two  children,  Henry  Charles  who  lives  in 
St.  Louis  and  Elouise  who  lives  in  Memphis.  Clay  lives  in 
St.  Louis,  but  I  have  no  current  report  on  him.  Elouise 
married  Johnny  Gaia,  and  I  am  told  that  they  are  prosper¬ 
ous  and  happily  situated. 

Verner  Moore  married  James  Robinson  and  lived 
only  a  year  or  so  after  her  marriage.  There  was  no  issue. 

LILY  MOORE  married  Rev.  J.  H.  Piper,  a  Baptist 
minister  who  was  an  excellent  pulpitarian  and  a  forceful 
expositor  of  the  gospel  as  he  understood  it.  He  was  pastor 
of  one  of  the  churches  in  St.  Louis  and  died  there  about 
1930.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  New  Hope  cemetery. 
Their  children  were  Grace,  Tossie,  Lester,  Ray  and  Ruth. 

Grace  married  Wilben  Betts  and  he  is  employed  by 
one  of  the  railroad  companies  in  the  city.  Grace  is  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Ferguson,  a  suburb  of 
St.  Louis.  They  are  the  parents  of  five  sons. 

Tossie  married  Clarence  Rebman  of  St.  Louis.  He 
works  for  Anheuser-Busch  and  she  is  secretaiy  to  her 
brother,  Lester  Piper.  They  have  one  son. 

Lester  married  Miss  Marcella  Keeping.  He  owns  and 
operates  Neon  &  Flourescent  Supply  Company  in  St. 
Louis.  She  is  an  instructor  in  dancing.  There  is  no  issue 
from  this  union. 
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Ray  married  Miss  Helen  Faatz.  His  vocation  is  that 
of  a  worker  with,  the  Lincoln-Mercury  plant  in  the  city. 
His  avocation  is  that  of  an  interior  decorator  and  sign 
painter.  They  have  one  son. 

Ruth  married  H.  Lewis  Young  who  is  a  salesmanager 

for  the  Hammond  Sheet  Metal  Company  in  St.  Louis.  She 
is  a  secretary  in  a  doctor’s  office.  They  are  parents  of 
two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Lily,  the  mother,  lives  in  an  apartment  adjoining  her 
daughter,  Tossie  Rebman.  Lily  is  now  nearing  seventy- 
five  and  is  remarkably  active  for  one  of  her  age.  They 
all  live  in  the  St.  Louis  area. 

FLOY  MOORE  married  John  Bowers,  and  both  of 
them  were  deceased  some  forty  years  ago.  Their  children 
were  Orland  (adopted),  Ernest,  Frances  and  Mary  Louise. 
For  lack  of  information,  our  report  of  them  is  brief.  At 
last  report  Orland  lived  at  Berkeley,  Calif.  Frances  was  in 
St.  Louis,  Marie  lived  at  Bodcaw,  Ark.,  Ernest  was  in 
Memphis. 

FLORA  (MOORE)  ALEXANDER  was  the  youngest 
daughter  and  next  to  the  youngest  child  of  the  Henry 
A.  Moore  family.  Since  I  have  known  her  she  has  been 
recognized  as  a  beautiful  and  clever  woman.  She  was 
never  photogenic,  or  at  least  I  never  saw  a  picture  of  her 
that  did  her  justice.  Your  personal  knowledge  of  her,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  relative  items  recited  in  connection  here¬ 
with  should  give  you  a  general  knowledge  of  her  ances¬ 
try  and  experiences  since  you  have  been  old  enough  to 
take  cognizance  of  her  personal  characteristics. 

As  a  whole,  the  Moore  family  were  small  farmers,  but 
the  later  generations  seem  to  have  followed  commercial 
lines  in  their  activities.  As  a  family  they  were  noted  for 

their  good  looks . a  wealth  of  black  hair,  smooth  skin  and 

shapely  physiques  There  was  no  better  looking  family  in 
the  country  than  the  Henry  Moore  family.  They  were  well 
groomed  and  carried  themselves  with  grace  and  com¬ 
posure. 
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A  few  years  after  your  grandmother’s  death,  your 
grandfather  married  Mrs.  Holder,  a  widow  with  three  chil¬ 
dren.  She  is  now  eighty  years  old  and  is  one  of  the  best 
persons  I  have  ever  known.  They  had  one  child,  a  son, 
Wincell,  born  when  your  grandfather  was  65  years  of  age- 
This  little  boy  died  of  tetanus  caused  by  a  splinter  in  his 
foot  when  he  was  about  six  years  of  age.  This  nearly  broke 
the  old  gentleman's  heart,  but  he  rallied  and  lived  to  be 
eighty-three  He  was  exactly  70  years  older  than  Jimmy 
Dean. 


QUOTES 

I  slept  and  dreamed  that  life  is  Beauty, 
I  woke  and  found  that  life  is  Duty. 


When  you  make  two  people  happy  one  of  them  is 
apt  to  be  you. 


’’There  are  men  who  would  rather  fail  in  a  cause  that 
they  know  will  some  day  win  than  to  lose  in  a  cause  that 
they  know  will  some  day  fail”.  It  appears  to  us  that  Brooks 
Haves  was  guided  by  this  noble  attitude  that  cost  him 
his  seat  in  the  U.  S.  Congress. 


The  Maker  organized  this  life  for  us  and  imposed  its 
conditions.  So  I  leave  to  him  the  organization  and  every 
arrangement  for  my  dwelling  after  this  life. 


Let  us  give  thanks  that  there  are  yet  left  to  the  world, 
despite  its  wrongs  and  sufferings,  the  charms  of  beauty 
and  the  solace  of  love. 


Many  people  spend  money  they  haven’t  got  for  things 
they  don’t  need  to  impress  people  they  don’t  like. 

— Joseph  H.  Peck 


Warning:  Engage  brain  before  mouth  goes  into  ac¬ 
tion. 
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I  do  not  know  what  your  destiny  will  be,  but  one 
thing  I  do  know:  The  only  ones  among  you  who  will  be 
truly  happy  are  those  who  have  sought  and  found  how  to 
serve. 

— Albert  Schweitzer  to  an  English  School. 


Questions  of  justice  and  mercy,  if  they  really  possess 
us,  will  live  like  flowers  under  the  snow. 


I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life:  And  the  words 
repeated  themselves  over  and  over,  and  the  dawn  touch¬ 
ed  them  with  its  light  and  filled  them  with  a  new  mean¬ 
ing.  — Lew  Wallace,  From  Ben  Hur. 


Some  people  are  like  blotters.  They  soak  it  all  in  and 
get  it  all  backwards. 


Men  are  like  tea —  They  show  their  real  strength 
when  thev  are  in  hot  water. 

TO  THE  WILD  GOOSE 

Wild  goose,  I  hear  your  resonant  call, 

As  you  write  your  new  address  in  the  sky. 

For  three-score  years  in  spring  and  fall 
I  have  heard  your  wild,  sweet  vibrant  cry. 

Big  gray  bird,  O  tell  me  please 
Is  your  call  from  a  sense  of  fright? 

Do  you  breast  that  cold,  thin  wave 
Uncertain  that  your  course  is  right? 

Under  autumn’s  mooja  I  have  seen  your  flight. 

In  vernal  sheen  a  glint  upon  your  wing, 

O,  wandering  bird,  His  unerring  beacon  light 
Leads  on  to  that  Eternal  Spring. 

J.  T.  A. 
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THE  SNOW 


The  snowflakes  now  are  falling 
Like  down  from  a  molting  dove; 

The  snowbirds  now  are  calling 
In  front,  around  and  above. 

The  snow  is  like  a  great  white  sheet 
Pinned  down  to  the  frozen  earth; 

The  spreading  sheets  of  snow  and  sleet 
Bring  winter’s  best  of  zest  and  mirth. 

A  million  flakes  in  myriad  shapes 
Casting  a  radiant  crystal  gleam; 

Weaving  beautiful  ivory  drapes 
On  the  shimmering  v/oods  and  stream. 

J.  T.  A. 

UNDER  THE  COUNCIL  OAKS 

Side  by  side  the  two  oaks  stand  by  that  once-unsullied 
stream 

Buried  in  their  shadows  are  the  Redman’s  hopes  and  dream 
Here  he  rested  from  the  chase  in  the  scorching  heat  of  day, 
Under  stars  at  night  he  was  wont  to  kneel  and  pray. 

Here  he  sat  in  council,  to  hold  his  own,  his  native  land, 
But  was  driven  westward  by  the  white  man’s  stronger 
hand. 

Here  he  cooed  to  his  dusky  mate  and  bartered  here  in 
wampum 

Chanted  to  his  Indian  maid  in  the  moonlight  by  his  wig¬ 
wam. 

Here  he  heard  the  first  faint  cry  of  his  little  bronze 
papoose; 

Heard  the  speeding  hoof-sounds  of  his  fiery  fleet  cayuse. 
But  the  little  papoose  perished  by  the  river’s  strand, 

And  the  nomad  Indian  parents  wandered  to  a  distant  land. 
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In  heaven’s  pastures  green,  his  cayuse  forever  graze; 

By  his  clustered  cabins  no  more  his  campfires  blaze; 

War *dance  done,  bows  unstrung,  his  flints  and  arrows 
broken, 

No  more  is  heard  his  woodland  call;  no  more  his  language 
spoken. 


Gone  his  wigwams  in  the  dust;  gone  his  tomahawk  and 
bow  and  quivers, 

No  more  is  seen  his  swift  canoe  on  the  sedgy  lakes  and 
rivers. 

In  the  chase  of  deer  and  bison,  he  has  made  his  last  wild 
ride, 

Like  the  buffalo  he  hunted,  he  has  crossed  the  Great  Divide 


But  the  council  oaks  are  standing,  after  six-score  years  and 
ten 

Where  the  paleface  met  and  counseled  with  the  Redman’s 
wisest  men. 


When  the  ripplings  of  their  foliage  make  ripples  on  the 
stream, 

They  sing  the  Redman’s  dirges  and  mark  the  sepulcher  of 
his  dream. 


J.  T.  A. 


Note:  The  Council  Oaks  are  the  ones  under  which  Robert 
Crittenden  made  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokee  Indians  in 
1820.  The  oaks  are  still  standing  in  a  good  state  of  preser¬ 
vation,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Arkansas  River,  in  the 
town  of  Dardanelle,  Yell  County,  Arkansas. 
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TO  THE  OLD  CHURCH  BELL 

Smithville,  Arkansas 

Back  through  the  corridors  of  time 
Mingled  in  the  mists  of  years, 

On  wave  lengths  clear  your  tones  sublime 
Still  ring  within  my  listing  ears. 

As  the  years  roll  by  to  that  final  goal, 

To  that  place  of  promised  joy, 

On  memory’s  screen  the  scenes  unroll 
That  I  loved  so  well  as  a  barefoot  boy. 

With  rebirth  of  spring  out  on  the  farm 
In  cotton  fields  and  fields  of  corn, 

Round  woodland  lot  and  the  old  log  barn 
In  silver  cadence  your  sounds  were  borne. 

On  summer  nights  when  shadow  bars 
Gathered  ’round  our  farmhouse  door, 

Under  falling  dew  and  evening  stars 
The  vesper  winds  your  rhythm  bore. 

In  the  halcyon  hours  of  autumn  eves 
Under  sounds  of  your  ebbing  tone 
We  plucked  ripe  fruit  from  bending  trees 
And  bore  the  mellowed  treasure  home. 

Your  clear  sweet  sounds  across  the  snow 
Borne  on  winter’s  chilling  breeze 
Met  the  sunset’s  afterglow 
On  the  window’s  beauteous  filigrees. 

How  merry  your  call  as  a  wedding  bell; 
Your  fire  alarm  broke  peaceful  dream; 

Alas!  how  sad  that  solemn  knell — 

Someone  had  crossed  death’s  silent  stream. 

The  old  church  house  has  returned  to  dust 
Likewise  its  faithful  builders,  too. 

You’re  still  here  though  flecked  with  rust 
Continuing  the  work  they  meant  for  you. 
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Ring  on  ring  on  old  silver  bell, 

For  generations  that  are  yet  to  be; 

Keep  calling  men  to  hear  men  tell 

Of  him  who  walked  on  Galilee.  J.  T.  A. 


WHY  WEAR  THE  GREEN? 


In  dear  old  Ireland  across  the  sea 
This  is  the  story  as  told  to  me: 

The  question  arose  among  their  clan — • 
Would  the  ape  survive  or  the  Irishman? 


So  the  good  queen  called  her  soldiers  in 
And  ordered  them  out  to  lair  and  den. 
To  shoot  and  kill  baboon  and  ape 
So  all  good  Irishmen  might  escape. 


Soldiers  went  out  on  St.  Pat’s  day 
And  fired  until  the  baboons  lay 
Wholly  extinct  under  Ireland’s  sun 
All  were  killed  by  the  soldier’s  gun. 


On  March  18th,  as  calendars  run, 

How  tragic  to  find  what  they  had  done — 
Soldiers  went  out  to  inter  the  dead — 

No  baboon  slain  but  Irish  instead. 

Ever  since  then  as  a  protective  measure 
We  don  a  sign  for  safety  and  pleasure. 

On  St.  Pat’s  day  it’s  the  shamrock  green 
To  discern  the  Irish  from  the  baboon  queen. 

J.T.A 
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FEBRUARY 


This  is  the  shortest  month  of  the  year 
When  doves  and  jonquils  first  appear; 

When  winds  blow  warm  from  west  to  east — 
The  month  when  ladies  talk  the  least. 

Because,  you  see,  the  month  is  brief, 

And  this  arrangement  brings  them  grief. 

What  a  boon  it  would  be  to  add  a  day 
So  henpecked  men  could  have  their  say. 

MY  RETREAT 

Give  me  a  home  on  a  mountain 
Close  by  some  laughing  brooks, 

A  hut,  a  gourd,  and  a  fountain 
And  some  of  the  best  of  books. 

I  want  to  see  a  doe  and  a  fawn, 

The  surge  of  a  rainbow  trout, 

All  in  the  glowing  rift  of  dawn 
Awav  from  the  noise  and  shout. 

Let  me  behold  a  mountain  rose 
In  the  deep  cool  shades  of  noon; 

Astir  in  every  breeze  that  blows 
By  the  light  of  a  golden  moon. 

Where  the  wind  is  calm  and  clean 
And  birds  sing  sweet  and  wild; 

Where  lakes  expand  in  quiet  gleam 
With  ripples  soft  and  mild. 

Nearbv  the  mountain  meadows 
At  the  close  of  a  tranquil  day 
My  cares  shall  flee  as  the  shadows 
When  the  clouds  have  rolled  away. 

And  so  let  me  be  till  I  hear  reveille 
And  embark  for  that  beautiful  Isle; 
Forever  with  friends  in  glad  reverie — 
Rendezvoued  there  in  that  long  afterwhile. 
2-9-1955  J.  T.  A- 


J.T.A. 
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MY  ROW  OF  ZINNIAS 


There  is  a  row  of  Zinnias  by  the  margin  of  my  lawn 
I  see  them  every  morning  in  the  early  rift  of  dawn, 
Gorgeous  things  they  are,  all  edged  and  tipped  with  dew 
Making  in  their  beauty  a  picture  always  new. 

New  buds  are  peeping  out  like  roses  in  a  wood 
Wrapped  within  a  calyx  like  a  baby  in  a  hood. 

Beneath  their  bulging  caps  entwined  in  nature’s  wiles 
There’s  a  myriad  of  petals  and  a  multitude  of  smiles. 

When  the  morning  light  is  shining  on  my  window  pane, 

I  rise  and  go  to  see  them,  admire  them  once  again; 

Walk  among  them  quietly,  hold  them  in  my  hands, 
Wishing  I  could  strow  them  across  the  desert  sands. 


In  the  evening  twilight  bathed  in  moonbeams  gold 
Their  faces  lifted  upward,  their  roots  embrace  the  mold. 
Out  beyond  the  sunset,  by  the  amaranthine  bowers 
May  there  be  some  zinnias  among  God’s  other  flowers. 


J.  T.  A. 
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WHAT  DOES  MUSIC  MEAN  TO  YOU? 


This  question  was  given  to  me  by  way  of  correspond¬ 
ence  some  time  ago,  and  I  replied  in  a  rambling,  desultory, 
manner  and  dismissed  it  from  my  mind.  But  since  then 
when  I  have  listened  to  a  piece  of  music  pleasing  to  my 
ear,  the  question  has  recurred  to  me  with  the  conclusion 
that  a  literary  genius  would  exhaust  his  resources  in  an 
attempt  to  define  what  music  meant  to  him  and  would  yet 
fail  to  give  the  touch  and  tint  of  what  music  meant  to  him. 
For  no  one  speaks  for  music  half  so  well  as  it  speaks  for 
itself.  It  speaks  to  the  heart  and  mind  across  the  barriers 
of  time,  race  and  tongue. 

Let  me  frankly  confess  that  my  lack  of  knowledge  of 
music  in  general,  especially  classics,  bars  me  from  all  but 
a  meager  understanding  of  the  theme  it  renders,  and  I  can 
enjoy  only  those  notes  and  measures  that  have  the  exact 
wavelength  of  my  somewhat  baffled  and  obscure  sense  of 
reception.  But  I  do  know  that  music  is  a  medium  through 
which  mv  thoughts  are  lifted  from  the  sordid  cares  of  rou- 

e/  O 

tine  toward  the  level  of  the  theme  that  is  being  rendered. 
It  consoles  me  when  I  am  disconsolate;  it  rests  me  when  I 
am  tired,  and  inspires  me  when  I  would  be  despondent.  To 
me,  it  is  perhaps  a  means  to  an  end,  but  the  end  is  beauti¬ 
ful.  Long  after  its  cadences  have  ebbed  into  silence,  the 
resilient  waves  drift  back  into  my  mental  labyrinth  pro¬ 
viding  a  placid  retreat  and  a  rendezvous  with  delightful 
memories.  The  sounds  of  some  selections  thrill  us  deeply, 
but  there  are  those  low,  sweet  reveries  of  which  we  are 
aware,  but  we  do  not  listen  to  them  anymore  attentively 
or  consciously  than  we  do  the  quiet  ripplings  of  water 
that  purls  over  the  shingly  bars  and  among  the  reeds  by 
a  gentle  river. 

It  is  perhaps  unecessary  to  say  that  environment,  past 
and  present  helps  to  determine  what  music  means  to  an 
individual.  Having  been  born  and  reared  in  the  South  I 
never  liked  the  militant  attitude  expressed  in  the  words  of 
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‘Marching  Through  Georgia’,  but  forgetting  my  precon¬ 
ceived  and  biased  inclinations,  I  think  of  it  as  a  rousing, 
inspiring,  piece  of  music.  When  that  air  is  finished,  and 
the  orchestra  moved  into  the  rousing  bars  of  ‘Dixie  Land’, 
I  at  once  experienced  a  happier  gayer  attitude  mingled 
with  the  delusion  that  the  South  was  an  exclusive  spot 
superior  to  any  other  place  on  the  globe.  When  I  hear  our 
National  anthem  rendered,  I  feel  a  deep  reverence  and 
conviction  that  within  the  folds  of  that  banner  lies  the 
symbol  of  those  virtues  that  free  men  have  always  loved. 

As  a  member  of  that  great  army  or  cross-section  of  the 
populace  known  as  the  common  people,  let  me  say  that 
our  greatest  appreciation  of  music  is  expressed  through 
the  sacred,  secular,  and  patriotic  productions,  sandwiched 
in  with  folk  songs,  Negro  spirituals  and  the  spicy  lilt  in 
the  rhapsodies  of  the  mountain  fiddler — each  in  its  appro¬ 
priate  time  and  place.  Among  other  types  that  have  mean¬ 
ing  for  us  are  the  Irish  songs  and  Stephen  Fosters  songs  of 
the  Old  South  which  are  properly  classed  as  folk  songs, 
and  carved,  by  the  rank  and  file,  out  of  the  rocks  of  their 
lives.  Mark  Sullivan’s  Ole  Man  River  is  musical  and  mean¬ 
ingful  to  us,  and  if  qualified,  we  would  vote  it  as  one  of 
the  best  semi-classics  produced  in  the  last  half  century. 
Too,  the  cowboy  songs  have  woven  themselves  into  our 
history,  and  we  recognize  beauty  in  many  of  them.  Some¬ 
how,  they  appeal  to  our  adventurous  spirit  and  our  imagi¬ 
nary  love  of  the  old  romantic  West.  We  would  not  forget 
the  songs  of  the  lumber  jack,  the  kitchen  songs  of  the 
housewife,  the  cattle  trail,  and  the  chivalrous  love-songs 
of  the  itinerant  troubadour  and  the  folk-song  artist.  Many 
productions  are  of  brief  duration.  They  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  like  flowers  in  the  springtime  then  fade  and  blow 

away  like  the  leaves  of  autumn.  But  the  better  ones  pos¬ 
sess  an  inward  music  that  survives  the  storm  of  life.  From 
beneath  the  crusted  wreckage  of  the  years  they  rise  with 
their  lifting  light  as  beautiful  as  when  they  were  first 
heard. 

When  we  listen  to  some  of  the  classics,  we  are  made 
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to  wonder  what  manner  of  man  could  weave  such  patterns 
of  sound.  Too,  we  often  marvel  at  the  power  that  lies  within 
music  to  raise  the  spirits  and  serve  as  banisters  on  which 
we  balance  ourselves  and  again  mount  the  ladder  of  hope. 
But  if  we  look  into  the  lives  of  those  who  have  produced 
the  world’s  best  classics,  I  think  we  would  find  that  they 
were  men  rich  or  poor  and  traveled  life’s  checkered  road 
with  patterns  of  joy  and  sorrow,  failures  and  triumphs 
much  like  other  people.  Some  wrote  to  make  a  living; 
others  wrote  for  fame  or  to  celebrate  some  joyous  event. 
Some  wrote  to  glorify  God  while  others  wrote  to  idolize 
their  hero.  Some  of  the  world’s  best  productions  were 
written  under  brief  inspiration  and  laid  away.  They  were 
never  heard  only  on  the  magic  harps  and  strings  of  the 
composer’s  mind  and  heart  until  centuries  later  when  they 
were  discovered  in  the  dusty  archives  of  a  forgotten  or 
unknown  virtuoso. 

Those  productions  we  have  never  heard  mean  nothing 
to  us.  Those  we  have  heard  are  like  a  great  masterpiece 
in  art  or  literature.  We  want  to  see,  hear  and  read  them 
over  and  over,  and  each  time  we  discover  in  them  new 
truth  and  beauty. 

So  the  meaning  of  music  is  determined  by  the  amount 
of  effort  and  interest  we  exert  in  trying  to  imbibe  its 
values.  If  we  use  this  effect  it  will  renew  and  freshen  our 
friendship  with  good  music.  One  does  not  have  to  under¬ 
stand  music  to  listen  to  it,  but  we  do  need  a  listening  ear 
and  an  open  heart.  Music  rises  from  within,  and  one  might 
as  well  bid  the  waters  stop  flowing  toward  the  sea  as  to 
try  to  crash  the  inspiration  of  a  great  musician.  You  may 
fling  a  stone  at  a  song  bird  but  it  will  fly  to  your  neighbor’s 
lawn,  unburden  itself  by  rippling  out  its  fantastic  notes 
in  the  singer’s  own  way. 

Again,  music  to  me  is  a  means  to  an  end,  and  the  end 
is  beautiful  still.  Good  music  is  the  supreme  expression  of 
the  noblest  human  passions  —  an  eloquence  of  beauty  too 
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abstruse  for  the  artist,  for  he  can’t  paint  sound,  nor  can 
the  literary  genius  portray  its  charms  in  words.  You  learn 
to  love  it  by  listening,  and  the  more  we  know  of  its  origin 
and  its  authors  the  more  it  will  mean  to  us. 

CHECKERED  SKETCHES  OF  POWHATAN 

(Addressed  to  the  Lawrence  County  singing  convention 
and  published  in  The  Times  Dispatch) 

I  am  grateful  to  the  master  of  ceremonies  for  the 
kindly  manner  in  which  he  has  presented  me  to  this  fine 
audience,  but  instead  of  designating  my  part  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  ‘an  .address’,  let  us  call  it  a  friendly  talk  with 
friendly  people  in  a  social  concourse  which  is  one  of  our 
oldest  and  best  loved  organizations  —  that  of  coming  to¬ 
gether  in  community  singing.  I  am  happy  to  be  here,  and 
when  my  friends  come  into  my  home  town  in  this  social 
gathering,  I  cannot  refrain  from  this  rude  attempt  to  ex¬ 
tend  a  welcome  hand. 

We  welcome  you  into  this  old  town  because  we  like 
to  be  with  you;  because  this  is  our  home  town,  and  we 
extend  to  you  whatever  hospitality  we  may  possess.  You 
are  doubly  welcome  because  this  is  your  house;  your 
money  constructed  it;  your  money  maintains  it;  it  is  your 
business  that  is  operated  in  it,  and  it  is  your  money  that 
pays  for  the  operation  of  your  business  in  this  building. 

This  old  hamlet,  as  many  of  you  know,  has  a  varied 
and  checkered  history.  Just  how  the  name  ‘Powhatan’ 
came  to  be  applied  to  this  place  is  not  a  matter  of  record. 
To  say  that  families  from  Virginia  settling  here  in  an  early 
day  and  finding  it  occupied  by  Red  Men,  gave  the  river 
landing  the  name  of  Powhatan  as  a  peace  offering  to  the 
tribes,  that  would  be  wild  speculation.  Whether  the  Red 
Man  ever  built  a  campfire  or  rested  from  the  chase  at  this 
particular  spot  we  do  not  know. 

Of  course  anyone  who  ever  knew  anything  about  it, 
never  gave  any  credence  to  the  story  —  but  the  story  was 
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told  that  this  was  the  actual  scene  of  the  John  Smith  and 
Pocahontas  episode  or  romance,  and  that  it  gained  consi¬ 
derable  circulation  there  is  no  doubt  and  is  proven  by 
another  story  that  runs  something  like  this: 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War  the  American  Zinc  Company 
operated  at  Calamine  in  Sharp  County.  During  the  war 
operations  were  suspended;  the  company  owning  the 
mines  lived  in  New  York,  and  after  a  lapse  of  years  most 
of  them  lost  trace  of  their  claims.  But  one  young  man  liv¬ 
ing  in  New  York  City  came  to  this  place  in  search  of  his 
claim.  His  name  v/as  Cornell;  he  was  a  typical  Yankee,  just 
out  of  college  and  supposed  to  know  everything.  The  clerk 
‘in  charge  was  a  practical  matter-of-fact  sort  of  man;  a 
warm  blooded  Southerner  and  probably  had  a  grain  of 
contempt  for  the  Yankee  and  soft-handed  college  gentle¬ 
man.  During  the  course  of  their  conversation  the  Yankee 
said  T  believe  I  have  heard  of  Powhatan.’  The  clerk  said, 
‘Oh.  yes,  you  have  read  of  him.  This  is  where  he  lived. 
This  town  up  the  river  called  Pocahontas  is  named  for  his 
daughter,  and  on  out  the  road  a  few  miles  is  Smithville, 
named  for  John  Smith.’  ‘Is  that  so?’  said  the  Yankee. 
‘Yes,’  said  the  clerk.  You  see  that  rock  there,  the  one  that’s 
jagged?’  Yes,’  Well,  that’s  the  rock  they  put  John  Smith’s 
head  on.’  ‘It  is,  well,  may  I  have  a  piece  of  it  to  take  back 
to  the  city  for  a  souvenir?’  ‘Oh,  yes,’  said  the  clerk,  We 
keep  a  hammer  here  for  that  purpose,  and  they  broke  off 
some  of  the  stone  for  the  Yankee.  He  went  to  the  hotel  for 
dinner  and  remarked  to  the  keeper  that  this  young  clerk 
up  here  is  a  very  intelligent  young  man  and  showed  his 
highly  prized  souvenirs.  G.  A.  Thornburgh  was  the  keeper 
of  the  hotel  and  could  not  stand  for  a  misrepresentation 
of  anything,  said  ‘Yes,  He  is  right  clever,  but  he  is  about 
the  biggest  liar  I  know  of.” 

How  early  this  old  town  was  used  as  a  river  landing 
I  do  not  know,  but  we  find  a  plat  of  the  incorporated  town 
of  Powhatan  filed  for  record  here  on  the  first  day  of  the 
October  term  of  court  1849.  Local  men  tell  us  that  C.  T. 
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Stewart  was  operating  a  general  store  here  at  that  time; 
that  prior  to  the  Civil  War  a  thriving  business  was  being 
done,  and  that  this  was  a  place  of  no  mean  importance  as 
a  river  landing. 

In  the  very  late  sixties  and  up  until  the  early  eighties 
the  wollen  mills  were  in  operation  here:  also  flour  mills 
did  a  thriving  business,  and  that  hundreds  of  hogs  were 
killed,  dressed  and  cured  and  sent  down  the  river  on  the 
route  to  New  Orleans  from  which  came  steamers  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals  laden  with  merchandise  for  the  nearby  towns 
and  some  as  far  away  as  West  Plains,  Missouri;  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  bales  of  cotton  from  this  and  adjoining  counties 
were  wharfed  here  for  transportation  to  other  distributing 
points;  that  a  newspaper  called  the  Lawrence  County 
Times  vras  edited  here  by  N.  P.  Shotwell.  The  woolen  mills 
with  the  flour  mills  and  the  packing  of  meat,  with  wagon 
makers  and  a  spoke  factory,  the  movement  of  cotton  by 
steamers  plying  up  and  down  the  river  together  with  the 
long  sessions  of  court  and  its  big  attendance  made  this 
place  a  rather  gay  village  in  the  early  days.  But  with  the 
advent  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Railwav,  traffic  on  the  river 
began  to  wane  and  with  the  coming  of  the  Frisco  to  Black 
Rock,  Powhatan  began  to  be  important  not  for  what  it  was 
but  for  what  it  had  been,  and  you  know  its  history  since. 

This  has  been  the  home  of  a  number  of  men  whose 
ability  and  integrity  have  been  recognized  all  over  the 
state  and  even  beyond  the  borders  of  this  state.  Among 
them  were  the  Mathews,  the  Stewarts,  the  Martins,  Colo¬ 
nel  M.  D.  Baber,  the  Sloans,  the  late  William  Childers,  and 
the  late  Dr.  Wells,  father  of  our  friend  and  fellow  towns¬ 
man,  G.  W.  Wells.  There  is  one  other  who  needs  no  men¬ 
tion  from  me,  but  whom  early  boyhood  impressions  forbid 
my  passing  without  further  mention  —  the  venerable 
George  A.  Thornburgh  —  a  man,  a  gentleman,  a  prohibi¬ 
tionist,  a  Christian  and  a  friend  —  unstinted  in  devotion, 
untiring  in  energy,  and  unyielding  in  his  integrity  —  these 
are  the  traits  of  character  that  marked  his  distinction 
among  men,  and  have  left  their  immutable  trace  upon  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  people.  Yet  there  are  others 
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whose  memory  we  cherish,  but  the  list  is  too  long  to  men¬ 
tion  here. 

Whether  the  legend  that  the  red  man  was  the  first 
to  occupy  the  town  is  true,  we  cannot  say.  How  old  the 
town  is  we  cannot  say,  but  we  can  say  that  an  honorable 
ancestry  has  walked  before  us  and  left  us  a  heritage  of 
which  we  should  be  proud.  They  liked  to  worship;  they 
liked  to  sing,  and  they  made  the  country  better  by  coming 
together  in  social  intercourse.  If  the  Red  man  was  here, 
he  too,  liked  to  sing.  In  broken  dialect  and  in  rude  measure 
he  uttered  reverence  in  song  about  his  happy  hunting 
ground  where  he  and  his  dog  would  join  in  the  dance  in 
the  presence  of  the  Great  Spirit.  And  we  fancy  too  that  he 
liked  to  chant  a  love  song  to  his  dusky  mate  as  they  glided 
over  the  waters  of  Black  River  in  his  birch  canoe,  or  as 
he  sat  at  eventide  around  the  campfire  or  in  the  moonlight 
by  his  wigwam.  And  if  you  are  young  and  full  of  wine  of 
romance  and  want  to  chant  a  love  song  to  her  who  looks 
good  to  you  —  then  you  may  do  well.  And  if  you  both 
decide  that  you  can  do  well,  then  ‘Uncle’  George  Flippo 
will  say  the  magic  words  and  extend  to  you  his  best  wishes. 

In  the  prosperous  days  of  this  old  hamlet  people  liked 
to  come  together  and  sing  and  make  merry.  The  old  church 
choir  was  famous,  anti  at  stated  seasons,  the  ladies  I  am 
told,  came  out  all  slippered  and  bustled  and  gowned.  The 
men  came  out  in  their  Alpaca  frocks  with  their  boots  shin¬ 
ed,  and  hand  in  hand  (not  arm  around  waist)  they  trip¬ 
ped  the  light  fantastic  toe  to  the  strains  of  Fisher’s  Horn 
Pipe.  The  Old  Virginia  Reel  and  other  popular  airs  of 
their  day. 

This  is  our  brief  sketch  of  this  old  village  touching 
but  lightly  its  history  of  former  days  as  facts  and  tradi¬ 
tions  give  it  and  as  we  could  best  gather  it.  It  has  nestled 
here  in  these  hills  and  in  this  fraternal  mud  for  at  least  a 
century.  We  say  ‘fraternal  mud’  because  it  sticks  closer 
than  a  brother.  But  with  hard  surfaced  roads  reaching  here 
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from  different  angles,  we  hope  to  see  a  better  Powhatan. 

So  in  the  dialect  of  him  who  legends  say  was  our  first 
townsman,  we  say,  ‘Heap  much  welcome.’ 

In  the  parlance  of  the  early  settler,  we  say  ‘Stay  a 
week  or  stay  till  ye  git  weak.’ 

In  the  language  of  the  old  Southern  planter  we  say, 
‘Our  latchstring  is  on  the  outside.’ 

In  our  own  frank  way,  we  bid  you  park  your  car,  sing, 
eat  and  be  merry. 

J.  T.  A.  1930 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  HOME  FRONT 

(Addressed  to  the  Bay  Village  High  School  December  24, 
1943,  and  published  in  ‘Modern  Ne'ws,  Harrisburg,  Ark.) 

It  is  a  happy  privilege  to  come  into  this  quiet  fruitful 
valley  at  this  particular  season  of  the  year  and  feel  the 
tingle  of  good  fellowship  and  friendly  greeting. 

This  little  hamlet,  I  am  told,  has  nestled  here  at  the 
foot  of  the  Crowley’s  Ridge  for  several  generations.  To  you 
and  yours  it  is  home.  To  the  rest  of  the  world  you  repre¬ 
sent  a  typical  cross-section  of  American  rural  life.  You 
are  here  exercising  the  prerogatives  of  free  men  —  the 
right  to  think,  to  plan,  to  speak,  to  worship  and  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  your  own  labor.  The  fact  that  you  have 
wrought  well  is  evidenced  by  your  thrift  and  your  inter¬ 
est  in  civic  and  educational  matters.  You  are  to  be  congra¬ 
tulated  for  achieving  your  present  status,  and  we  predict 
more  rapid  progress  in  the  future. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  always  I  have  had  a  special 
interest  in  boys  and  girls  wherever  it  has  been  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  associate  with  them.  To  me,  youth  is  a  most  won¬ 
derful  thing.  You  with  the  blood  of  youth  coursing  through 
your  veins— with  high  hopes  and  ambitious  spirits — with 
faces  turned  toward  the  future  in  a  free  land  like  this  — 
surely  you  are  our  greatest  asset.  Your  happy  envionment 
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is  a  heritage  handed  down  to  you  by  all  the  generations 
past.  And  while  we  sit  encricled  by  all  that  exalts  and  em¬ 
bellishes  civilized  life,  let  us  not  forget  that  our  fortunate 
situation  is  not  a  mere  ‘happen  so’,  but  that  every  step  of 
the  way  has  been  beset  and  fraught  with  difficulties,  with 
toil  and  sweat  and  blood.  We  are  the  heirs  of  this  rich  le¬ 
gacy  because  our  pioneer  forefathers  dared  to  think,  work 
and  worship  in  their  own  way. 

And  again  while  we  revel  in  the  joys  of  this  civili¬ 
zation  may  we  be  reminded  that  we,  too  are  pioneers.  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  pioneers  in  log  cabins  on  a  western  frontier,  nor 
in  a  sod  shanty  in  a  prairie  fighting  wild  tribes.  Men  like 
Buffalo  Bill  and  Kit  Carson  have  finished  that  task  and 
like  the  buffaloes  they  hunted,  have  crossed  the  Great 
Divide.  Certainly  this  is  not  our  task,  but  we  face  a  new 
scientific,  social  and  economic  frontier,  as  difficult  as  their 
struggle  against  horn,  hoof  and  the  stubborn  forces  of 
nature  in  the  western  wilderness.  Ever  in  the  past  have 
been,  and  always  in  the  future  will  lie  new  conquests  chal¬ 
lenging  the  best  in  human  effort.  The  idea  of  a  post-war 
Utopia  is  only  the  result  of  an  imaginative  mind  working 
over  time.  It  makes  no  difference  how  thin  you  slice  it  or 

how  you  flavor  it,  it  is  still  baloney.  We  will  be  able  to 
meet  and  solve  our  problems  on  our  frontier  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  preparation  we  make  for  the  task.  Ours  it  is 
to  take  up  the  Task  Eternal;  to  be  the  guardians  of  our 
heritage  and  hand  a  better  country  to  those  who  in  their 
turn  shall  follow  us. 

So  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  our  greatest  asset — 
our  ambassadors  to  the  new  frontier — the  jewels  and  joys 
of  the  American  homes,  let  us  wish  you  a  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas  —  that  the  hoofs  of  the  tiny  reindeer  will  clatter  mer¬ 
rily  on  your  roof-top,  scuttle  down  your  chimney  and  let 
Santa  fill  your  stockings  with  toys  and  Christmas  dainties. 
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To  the  high  school  boys  and  girls  and  .all  of  you  who 
are  young  and  full  of  the  wine  of  romance,  /we  hope  that 
presents  and  Christmas  cheer  will  fall  as  fast  on  you  as 
grains  of  this  Cross  County  rice  fall  on  the  bride  and 
groom  on  their  wedding  march  —  that  the  memories  of  it 
will  be  as  bright  and  shining  to  you  as  its  polished  grains, 
and  as  rich  to  you  as  this  wonderful  soil  that  sustained  its 
growth. 

This  is  also  a  season  for  making  merry.  Our  grand¬ 
fathers  danced  on  the  village  green,  in  the  spacious  halls 
of  the  old  Southern  mansion  and  did  the  double  shuffle 
on  the  puncheon  floor  of  the  squatter’s  cabin  that  stood 
at  the  edge  of  the  clearing.  Each  man  in  the  dance  was  as 
chivalrous  as  the  knights  of  old  as  he  gently  clasped  the 
hands  of  his  lady  partner,  and  when  she  turned  her  limpid 
orbs  on  him  they  treaded  the  measure  and  paid  the  cur¬ 
tsies  with  grace  and  dignity  expressive  of  good  breeding 
and  wholesome  respect.  So  if  you  want  to  take  up  the 
rugs,  call  in  the  boys  and  girls  and  waltz  to  the  strains  of 
your  own  selections,  you  will  only  be  carrying  out  one  of 
the  traditions  of  your  Scotch  Irish  and  English  grandsires 
who  built  this  old  South  Land  we  love. 

But  while  we  are  keeping  up  the  morale,  let  us  not 
forget  the  morals. 


This  is  also  the  homecoming  season.  Got  a  son  in  the 
armed  service?  What  is  he  fighting  for?  While  he  is  win¬ 
ning  on  the  battle  front  we  must  not  lose  on  the  home  front 
We  must  keep  intact  our  cardinal  virtues  of  our  public 
institutions  and  our  American  homes.  For  as  surely  as  a 
brick  is  a  unit  in  the  structure  of  this  building,  so  is  a  home 
the  unit  of  structure  in  this  American  government. 


It  is  said  that  Henry  W.  Grady,  one  of  the  South’s 
most  brilliant  orators  and  writers,  once  visited  Washing¬ 
ton  City.  Just  before  his  departure  he  rode  around  the 
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capitol  building  in  company  with  others.  He  halted  his 
horse  and  pointing  to  that  beautiful  structure,  said,  Surely 
there  is  the  greatest  institution  in  this  land.  As  he  rode 
toward  home  night  overtook  him  in  the  hills  of  Virginia, 
and  he  stayed  in  the  home  of  a  Civil  War  veteran.  When 
the  evening  meal  was  finished,  the  father  and  mother  seat¬ 
ed  side  by  side,  with  the  baby  hiding  its  face  in  the  folds  of 
its  mother’s  dress,  and  a  circle  of  fine  healthy  youngsters 
gathered  around  the  hearthstone,  the  father  drew  the 
Bible  from  the  table  and  read  the  story  of  the  shepherds, 
the  stars  and  the  manger  and  the  Infant  —  that  most  trans¬ 
cendent  pageant  of  all  the  ages. 

Henry  Grady  watched  the  happy  family  working  and 
living  to  rebuild  a  country,  and  he  said  as  he  rode  away, 
‘I  was  wrong.  The  greatest  institution  in  this  land  is  the 
American  Home.” 

And,  my  friends,  the  establishment  of  a  home  is  in¬ 
stinctive,  even  in  the  lower  animals.  Since  the  creation  of 
man  he  has  been  building  a  home  —  that  hallowed  spot 
for  which  there  is  no  substitute. 

Got  a  boy  who  has  gone  from  the  home  into  the  armed 
service?  Yes,  that  youthful  look  that  was  on  your  brow 
has  been  transplanted  to  that  of  your  son  who  is  your  un¬ 
impeachable  ambassador,  who  must  go  on  and  serve  his 
turn  at  the  wheel  of  life.  You  have  carefully  built  up  an 
image  of  him.  You  recall  when  you  gave  him  his  first 
haircut  when  his  mother  dressed  him  in  his  first  pair  of 
trousers,  and  you  bought  his  first  little  red  wagon  at 
Christmas  time. 

Have  you  a  son  in  the  service?  a  daughter?  a  sweet¬ 
heart?  a  husband  following  the  stars  and  stripes?  Who 
hasn’t  one  or  the  other? 

Tonight  around  the  far-flung  battle  front  of  this  glo¬ 
bal  war,  he  is  bivouacked  somewhere  under  the  stars,  or 
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she  with  tender  care  and  cheerful  voice  is  nursing  a 
wounded  hero,  or  in  another  sector  he  is  listening  from 
his  foxhole  for  the  enemy.  Maybe  he  is  charging  the  ene¬ 
my  on  the  slopes  of  Italy  or  waging  a  dagger  duel  with 
a  crafty  Jap  on  a  South  Sea  Island.  Again  he  is  piloting  a 
submarine  in  the  liquid  blue  of  the  deep;  again  he  is  rid¬ 
ing  the  wild  waves  somewhere  on  the  seven  seas  and  grap¬ 
pling  with  the  enemy.  And  yet  again,  at  this  moment  he 
mav  be  flying  across  the  channel  or  over  Berlin  with  ice 
on  the  wings  of  his  plane  He  is  chilled,  he  is  half  frozen, 
but  his  heart  is  aflame.  Every  nerve  and  every  muscle  in 
his  manly  young  form  is  alert  to  outwit  and  thwart  the 
enemy.  What  is  he  fighting  for?  He  knows. 

When  the  foray  has  ceased  momentarily  and  he  has 
a  chance  for  reflection,  he  longs  for  the  familiar  paths,  the 
purple  hills  of  his  native  home.  He  longs,  too,  for  a  fireside 
visit  with  mother  and  dad  and  the  balance  of  the  circle. 

Yes,  he  knows  what  he  is  fighting  for.  To  him  it  is  no 
abstract  ideal.  It  is  no  vague  ideal  of  freedom  or  democracy 
He  has  it  boiled  down  to  the  most  elemental  purpose.  It 
is  man’s  instinctive,  intense  desire  to  protect  those  indivi¬ 
duals  whom  he  loves.  He  is  fighting  for  that  home  he  has 
or  for  the  one  he  hopes  to  have  when  he  returns. 

Friends,  there  is  something  in  this  home  life,  in  this 
school  life  that  develops  courage  and  resourcefulness  in 
our  boys  that  makes  us  know  they  will  get  the  job  done 
no  matter  how  tough  the  going  is.  We  have  faith  in  their 
soldierly  virtues  and  fighting  stamina.  From  Bunker  Hill 
to  the  shores  of  Tripoli;  from  the  crags  of  Attu  to  the  Gua- 
dal  Canal  they  have  held  high  the  torch  of  courage. 
Their  valor  will  not  quail,  nor  will  the  stars  and  stripes  be 
trampled  in  the  dust  of  the  earth.  Let  us  again  salute  our 
soldiers’  courage  and  be  assured  that  amidst  the  tumults 
of  war  still  beats  the  great  American  heart  undismayed, 
and  each  standing  fast  by  the  challenge  of  his  conscience, 
will  guard  the  home  front  until  their  return. 
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The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  continues  to  rule  the 
world.  Ever  since  Betsy  Ross  designed  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  Mary  Pitcher,  at  Valley  Forge  seized  her 
fallen  husband’s  musket  and  helped  to  route  the  British, 
the  American  woman  has  been  doing  her  Dart  in  war.  We 
are  proud  of  the  WACS  and  the  WAVES.  The  girl  who 
lights  the  blow  torch  and  welds  the  planes  is  lighting  the 
torch  of  liberty  and  welding  a  spirit  of  co-operation.  But 
at  this  time  all  eyes  are  turned  to  the  American  mother, 
who  many  times  is  the  onlv  guardian  of  the  home.  She  will 
keen  the  boys  and  girls  well  schooled  in  the  best  traditions 
of  the  American  people.  Military  victory  would  be  a  hol¬ 
low  mockery  if  the  boys  and  girls,  the  leaders  of  tomorrow 
are  allowed  to  go  delinquent.  Her  battle  is  as  great  as  any 
battle  in  Europe  or  Asia.  The  American  way  of  life  must 
be  preserved.  We  are  trusting  in  her  to  do  it,  and  though 
she  may  be  an  unsung  heroine,  she  is  entitled  to  wear  the 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster  and  the  Purple  Heart. 

In  the  midst  of  all  of  this  we  long  for  peace,  and  peace 
will  c^me.  We  are  not  marching  under  a  dictator,  nor  Mr. 
Churchill,  nor  our  own  beloved  president.  We  are  march¬ 
ing  under  the  banner  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  whose  birth  is  the  occasion  for  assemblies  through¬ 
out  the  world,  as  well  as  this  assembly  here  at  the  foot  of 
Crowley’s  Ridge  down  in  Arkansas. 

Though  th°re  is  a  nail  cast  upon  our  land  today,  vet 
we  will  be  iovful.  For  the  ‘Joy  of  Christmas  is  a  .ioy  that 
war  cannot  kill;  poverty  cannot  prevent  it*  for  it  is  a  joy 
■hat  the  wealth  cannot  buv.  Time  cannot  wither  it’  for  it 
blcoms  eternal  in  its  season. 

Lot  us  again  hope  that  your  Yule  Log  burns  bright; 
that  the  Christmas  spirit  inspires  us  for  the  tasks  ahead. 
We  face  the  New  Year  with  new  hope.  We  renew  our 
pledge  of  work  and  loyaltv.  Having  done  this,  we  will  with 
firm  reliance  on  Divine  Providence,  face  the  future  with 
confidence  and  without  fear. 

MAY  THIS  BE  THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTMAS 
ON  THE  HOME  FRONT 
JTA  Dec.  24,  1943 
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AUTUMN  DOWN  IN  DIXIE 


That  time  in  the  round  of  seasons  has  arrived  when 
‘Summer  gathers  up  her  robes  of  glory  and  like  a  dream 
of  beauty  glides  away’.  October  is  the  time  in  South  when 
the  lingering  warm  breath  of  summer  has  waned,  and  the 
cool,  bracing  air  of  autumn  comes  gently  across  the  woods 
and  meadows  to  find  its  way  through  our  open  doors. 
When  we  wake  in  the  morning,  and  the  sky  is  bright,  when 
the  wind  is  rustling  the  leaves;  when  the  air  is  crisp  and 
the  sounds  are  clear;  when  the  flicker  carelessly  drops  a 
nut  from  the  old  hickorv  tree,  and  the  first  leaves  come 
circling  down,  then  we  know  that  summer  is  waving  good¬ 
bye  to  green  fields,  and  autumn  is  spreading  its  own 
oageant  across  the  land.  Nor  is  this  magic  panoply  confin¬ 
ed  to  any  one  locality.  Whether  you  drive  into  the  hill 
country,  the  cotton  section,  the  rice  fields,  or  the  Great 
Smokies,  this  glamorous  pageant  bums  its  way  in  deep 
glow  and  technicolor. 


I  like  to  remember  those  cool  frosty  mornings  of  long 
ago  when  we  were  up  to  meet  the  sun.  The  barnyard  gate 
creaked  on  its  hinges,  and  our  ears  and  eyes  met  with  a 
series  of  barnyard  sounds  and  scenes,  the  horses  whinnying 
for  their  morning  feed;  the  rooster  descending  from  his 
nightly  perch  gave  out  his  querulous  challenge  and  an¬ 
nounced  the  day  .  with  a  lusty  ‘hallelujah’  as  he  tiptoed  on 
the  fence.  Under  the  shed  the  colts  stretched  thier  limbs, 
breathed  the  frosty  air  and  gamboled  around  the  lot  in 
wild  badinage.  In  the  backlot  a  squirrel  zigzagged  on  the 
old  rail  fence  leaving  his  tracks  in  the  vanishing  film  of 
frost.  The  sheep  came  out  from  their  fold  in  single  file,  but 
retreated  pell-mell  when  the  Collie  chased  the  bristled 
porkers  into  the  woodslot.  Soon  the  sun  was  above  the 
horizon.  The  sound  of  clucking  wagons,  mingled  with  the 
jubilant  voices  of  boys  and  girls  were  heard  throughout 
the  countryside.  In  the  cotton  sections,  the  fields  were 
dappled  with  black  mammies  and  pickaninnies  sacking  the 
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fleecy  locks.  In  the  gathering  gloom  of  evening  they  moved 
to  the  rhythm  of  their  pathetic  voices  as  they  wound  their 
way  to  their  humble  cabins  that  stood  at  the  edge  of  the 
clearing.  The  rice  fields  in  amber  waves  nodded  with  every 
passing  breeze.  In  the  hilly  areas  farm  wagons  bounced 
over  rocks  and  hills  to  the  smaller  acreages  of  cotton,  cane 
and  corn  where  pyramids  of  pumpkins  were  heaped  and 
clusters  of  purple  grapes  arched  the  narrow  roadways. 

Many  of  these  rustic  scenes  and  sounds  have  vanished 
with  the  advent  of  the  machine  age.  but  the  beauty  and 
order  of  the  universe  with  its  round  of  seasons,  roll  on  as 
they  did  in  the  early  morning  of  time. 

So  those  rare  autumn  mornings  that  begin  with  a 
brightness  onen  out  into  a  noon  of  marigold  yellow  tinged 
with  a  hyacinth  blue.  The  lane  swarms  with  yellow  butter¬ 
flies  that  snread  their  multicolored  wings  as  they  wander 
among  the  lingering  flowers  of  autumn.  The  sun  blazes 
across  the  sky;  a  smoky  haze  fills  the  air,  and  a  filmy  mist 
lies  like  a  silver  lining  across  the  sky.  It  is  Indian  Summer. 
We  experience  the  smell  of  wood  smoke,  and  a  spicy  odor 
rises  from  the  cool,  sequestered  margins  of  the  lakes  and 
bayous.  The  goldenrod  that  stood  in  autumn  beauty  has 
yielded  her  yellow  richness  to  the  frost.  The  hyacinth  and 
the  wildrose  died  in  the  summer’s  glow. 

The  summer  warblers  have  migrated  with  the  season 
to  build  their  nests  and  wed  in  sunnier  homes.  The  bob- 
whites  have  remained  to  feast  on  the  scattered  grain 
but  too  soon  we  hear  his  distressing  call  from  the  deep 
tangles  of  the  ticket  telling  us  that  his  mates  have  fallen 
victim  to  the  sportsman’s  gun.  The  jaybird,  dressed  up  like 
a  West  Point  Cadet,  gives  out  his  discordant  notes  and 
parades  among  the  trees  and  shrubs.  The  cardinal,  a  throb¬ 
bing  vermillion,  stands  out  dramatically  as  he  perches 
himself  against  a  background  of  cedar  and  honeysuckles. 
We  hear  the  honk  of  wild  geese  and  the  flapping  wings 
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of  mallards  on  their  seasonal  passage  to  bathe  in  the  war¬ 
mer  waters  and  fatten  in  the  rice  fields. 

The  wind  is  soft  and  low  and  wafts  to  us  the  odor  of 
forest  leaves.  Autumn’s  flare  of  colors  is  everywhere,  and 
the  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  opens  its  doors  with  free 
tickets,  alike  to  the  yokel  who  dwells  in  his  mountain  cabin 
and  to  the  rich  who  dwell  in  modern  mansions.  The  stage 
stretches  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  the  patrons  of 
the  show  are  those  who  see  the  marvelous  handiwork  in 
the  forests,  fields  and  streams  in  the  sunsets  glow  and  in 
the  Great  Milky  Way.  The  sun  rolls  toward  its  setting  and 
the  harvest  moon  rises  to  fill  the  evening  twilight  with  a 
soft  radiance.  Clouds  above  the  horizon  reflect  their  glint¬ 
ing  crimson  in  the  light  of  the  set  sun.  Myriad  scenes  and 
sounds  open  a  new  vein  of  sensation  and  wonderment, 
and  now  comes  a  solemn  solitude  that  invites  sweet  re¬ 
pose,  no  whippoorwill  calls,  no  pied  frogs’  orchestra  sound¬ 
ing  from  the  lakes  and  marshes;  no  bats  nor  beetles  wheel¬ 
ing  their  flight.  The  wind  is  hushed;  the  stars  shine  with 
spectral  luster;  day  is  closed  and  night  puts  up  her  shadow 
bars.  This  sublime  stillness  is  broken  bv  the  deep-toned 
baying  of  the  hunter’s  hound  on  the  hill  while  an  owl 
broadcasts  his  hoot  from  the  old  post  oak,  and  then  that 
weird,  devilished  bird  called  the  screech  owl  squawks  out 
his  shrieking  cry  from  the  deep  shadows  of  the  willow 
thicket.  The  whole  countryside  is  bleached  in  moonlight, 
and  we  sleep  till  the  rift  of  dawn  paints  its  wakening  light 
on  our  window  panes. 

We  marvel  at  this  panoramic  show  with  its  parading 
scheme  of  colors.  For  a  brief  period  it  drapes  the  earth  with 
transcendent  beauty,  but  as  someone  has  said,  it  is  death 
that  causes  all  this  brave  show.  In  finality  it  is  a  produc¬ 
tive  process  that  resolves  plant  food  to  the  elements  for 
the  rebirth  and  growth  of  plants  in  their  ordered  seasons. 
All  this  elegant  array  of  colors  is  due  to  the  formation  of 
a  row  of  cells  at  the  base  of  the  twig.  This  blocks  the  sap 
and  the  green  fades.  The  lack  of  nitrogen  stimulates  a 
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wide  range  of  chartreuse  and  reds.  The  acid  in  the  leaves 
burns  them  scarlet.  When  the  chemical  and  circulatory 
actions  are  complete,  only  a  few  days  of  bright  sunshine 
are  necessary  to  bring  out  the  colors  which  are  the  first 
scarlet  flush  of  death. 

There  is  joy  in  the  harvest  and  scenic  beauty  on  the 
earth.  Too,  there  is  a  solemnity  in  the  fading  scenes.  But 
there  is  hope  in  the  fact  that  though  the  birds  rave  flown; 
the  leaves  have  crumbled,  and  the  flowers  have  withered, 
yet  they  all  have  the  sweet  assurance  of  another  spring¬ 
time. 

J.T.A.  October  1954 

THEN  AND  NOW 

Among  the  few  glamorous  days  of  my  early  boyhood 
was  the  annual  picnic  at  Annieville  which  was  halfway 
between  Smithville  and  Imboden  in  the  western  hill 
section  of  Lawrence  County.  That  was  the  one  big  event 
of  the  year,  reverently  it  was  more  thrilling  than  our 
modest  Christmas  celebration.  It  was  always  in  the  hot 
early  days  of  July,  but  it  was  doubly  thrilling  because  it 
was  the  first  respite  of  the  season  from  the  arduous  labor 
in  the  fields  of  cotton,  corn  and  wheat.  When  we  arrived 
on  the  grounds  among  the  tall  oaks  in  the  beautiful,  spac¬ 
ious  grove,  we  were  attracted  by  the  gay-colored  conces¬ 
sion  stands,  the  canvas-covered,  mule-powered  swing,  and 
the  rhapsodies  in  the  lilt  of  the  old-time  fiddler’s  merry 
music.  With  the  bowl  of  the  fiddle  pressed  close  under  his 
chin,  with  his  feet  patting  and  his  body  swaying  he  would 
draw  his  bow  across  the  strings  of  his  ‘Stradivarius’  render¬ 
ing  such  selections  as  Arkansas  Traveler.  Eighth  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  and  Soldier’s  Joy  along  with  other  airs  popular  in 
that  era.  If  the  melody,  the  mystery  and  the  magic  of 
the  strains  he  was  rendering  did  not  fall  on  his  ear  to  meet 
with  his  idea  of  perfection,  it  was  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  his  competitors  had  removed  the  chain 
of  rattles  from  the  bowl  of  his  fiddle.  The  fiddler  had  ob- 
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tained  this  mystic  charm  by  post-mortem  surgery  and 
extracted  them  from  the  body  of  a  wild  rattlesnake.  But 
the  merry  music  continued.  A  few  yards  away  there  was 
iikely  a  way-faring  stranger  strumming  and  singing 
Charles  Guiteau.  This  doleful  song  took  its  title  from  the 
name  of  the  man  who  assassinated  James  A.  Garfield.  For 
the  most  part  the  bystanders  came  from  the  isolated  hill 
sections  of  the  surrounding  counties  and  local  communit¬ 
ies.  They  met  each  other  with  . welcome  hands,  open  hearts 
and  sincere  friendship  and  represented  a  typical  cross- 
section  of  the  yeomanry  trying  to  rebuild  the  South  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  War  Between  the  States. 

After  a  brief  look  at  this  manner  of  entertainment,  all 
at  once  our  ears  were  greeted  with  a  clear  bugle  sound  by 
the  bandmaster  calling  his  members  into  line  as  they  emer¬ 
ged  from  their  horse-drawn  carriages.  These  bandsmen 
were  from  Memphis  where  George  Dent,  the  sponsor  of 
the  whole  affair  and  master  of  ceremonies,  had  formerly 
lived.  Soon  they  were  marching  toward  the  speakers  stand 
to  the  quick  tempo  of  ‘Red  White  and  Blue’  and  when 
they  moved  into  the  rousing,  rollicking  bars  of  ‘Dixie’,  the 
whole  crowd  of  five  thousand  seemed  to  respond  with  the 
Rebel  Yell  and  other  shouts  expressive  of  high  emotion. 
Carrying  the  flag  and  arriving  at  the  speaker’s  stand  drap¬ 
ed  with  Old  Glory,  the  band,  in  a  more  sedate  and  dignifi¬ 
ed  attitude  rendered  our  national  anthem  which  at  that 
time  was  ‘America’.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  volumes  of 
oratory  continued  to  rend  the  air  on  current  questions  of 
how  to  rebuild  the  South  out  of  the  dust  and  ashes  of  its 
devastated  plight.  These  were  people  who  belived  in  God, 
in  the  old  time  Democratic  Party,  and  in  next  year’s  cot¬ 
ton  crop.  They  were  devoted  to  economic  progress  and 
social  justice. 

On  that  mule-powered  swing  was  one  unique  charac¬ 
ter  who  was  from  the  Opposition  community.  He  was 
husky,  red-complexioned,  wore  a  broad-brimmed,  black 
hat  and  heavy  cowhide  shoes.  With  his  girl  friend  by 
his  side  and  a  guitar  suspended  from  his  shoulder  with  a 
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buckskin  thong  they  rode  the  swing  from  the  opening  to 
the  close  of  the  day’s  hilarities.  A1  didn’t  know  many  songs 
but  as  the  swing  made  its  continuous  circles,  he  would 
sing  and  strum,  and  strum  and  sing,  pausing  between  the 
couplets  of  the  rhyme.  Above  the  sounds  of  the  guitar 
and  the  din  of  the  crowd  could  be  heard  such  ditties  as, 

‘I  asked  her  to  marry  me  in  1894  , 

I  asked  her  to  marry  me 

A  settin’  in  the  kitchen  door.’ 

The  lady  wore  a  leghorn  hat,  and  a  yellow  ribbon  was 
tied  in  her  hair.  The  couple  was  enjoying  a  little  touch  of 
high  life,  and  to  many,  they  gave  amusement  as  well  as 
entertainment.  They  were  the  cynosure,  or  center  of  at¬ 
tention  and  enjoyed  the  free  rides  on  the  mule-powered 
swing.  That  was  at  least  60  years  ago,  and  the  picture  is 
still  quite  dear.  In  all  probability  they  have  swung  across 
the  tides  of  time  to  life’s  other  side  where  we  hope  they 
have  joined  the  celestial  choir  with  'words  and  melodies 
more  sublime. 

A  road  ran  along  the  north  side  of  the  picnic  ground 
dividing  it  into  two  parts,  the  smaller  area  being  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road.  Most  of  the  crowd  remained  on  the 
south  side  all  morning  until  they  had  viewed  the  sights 
and  heard  the  sounds,  but  after  a  sumptuous  basket  dinner 
the  less  docile  group  found  their  way  to  the  north  side 
where  a  dancing  floor  had  been  improvised,  and  a  conces¬ 
sion  stand  roughly  erected  and  supplied  with  barrels  of 
lemonade  and  other  dainties.  One  of  my  schoolmates  and 
I  sauntered  up  to  the  place  where  lemonade  sold  two  glas¬ 
ses  for  a  nickel-bargain  hunters.  It  was  almost  as  hard  in 
those  days  to  find  a  country  boy  with  fifty  cents  as  it  was 
to  find  a  tomcat  carrying  a  marriage  license.  In  the  old 
days  a  male  cat  was  not  required  to  pay  taxes  for  a  permit 
to  exercise  his  prerogative  of  making  those  night-time 

social  caUs  on  neighborhood  cats.  But  the  Arkansas  Leg¬ 
islature  has  met  many  times  since,  and  whether  the  male 
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cat  still  holds  that  tax-free  prerogative  or  not? —  well, 
your  guess  is  good  as  mine.  Anyway,  our  money  was 
hard  to  get,  and  we  spent  it  frugally. 

When  we  arrived  the  fiddlers  and  guitar  strummers 
were  on  the  floor  tuning  their  instruments,  and  the  dan¬ 
cers  were  slow  to  move  in.  But  after  a  few  lively  airs  like 
‘Arkansas  Traveler’,  Guinea  in  the  Pea  Patch,  and  the 
Irish  Washwoman,  the  dancers  were  spirited  up  and  threw 
the  last  vestige  of  timidity  away  and  entered  whole-soul¬ 
ed  into  the  dance.  Between  sets  Joe  Phillips  decided  that 
he  would  demonstrate  his  terpsichorean  dexterity,  so  got 
up  and  said,  ‘Boys,  give  me  something  perdy  lively’  When 
the  last  note  was  sounded  Uncle  Joe  punctuated  the  cli¬ 
max  with  the  heel  of  his  shoe  on  the  oaken  floor,  bowed 
off  the  stage,  and  took  his  seat  amidst  boisterious  applause. 
At  this  point,  Dan  Boyer  arose  and  asked,  Is  thar  anybody 
here  from  Heelstring?  If  thar  is  I’ll  bet  ten  dollars  he  can 
beat  that  feller.  But  a  new  set  was  ready  to  go  with  their 
dancing  didos  and  contorted  gyrations.  The  caller’s  voice 
could  be  heard  above  the  din  in  such  rhymes  as, 

‘Women  swing  hard,  Men  swing  harder, 

Swing  that  gal  with  the  buckskin  garter 

Swing  yore  partner,  swing.’ 

The  merriment  continued  until  their  clothing  was 
seethed  with  perspiration,  and  their  bodies  were  tired. 
Their  pathway  across  the  year  had  led  them  to  these 
homely  joys  and  they  made  the  most  of  it.  These- people 
had  a  simple  wisdom  not  learned  from  books.  They  could 

read  and  write  and  do  a  powerful  lot  of  figurin’  when  it 
came  time  to  settle  up  in  the  fall.  They  were  hospitable 
folks  who  loved  their  friends,  paid  their  debts  and  hated 
!  'heir  enemies  as  little  as  possible.  They  found  their  way 
back  to  the  main  grounds  where  they  gathered  up  the  sca¬ 
ttered  members  of  their  party  and  readied  themselves  for 
the  homeward  trek. 
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Back  on  the  main  grounds  the  aspiring  pohticians  and 
serious  minded  speakers  had  frayed  their  lungs  and  ex¬ 
hausted  their  forensic  abilities  until  now  only  a  few  listen¬ 
ers  were  left.  The  concession  stands  ballyhooed  their  wares 
until  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  men’s  white  collars  were 
as  relaxed  as  a  wet  leaf,  and  the  hem  of  the  ladies’  long, 
white  skirts  were  black  with  dust.  Each  returned  to  his 
home  tired  and  worn,  but  for  the  next  several  days  they 
rehearsed  the  incidents  of  the  big  day  and  began  to  look 
forward  to  next  year’s  Annieville  picnic. 

We  would  not  try  to  leave  the  impression  that  every¬ 
one  was  in  a  friendly  mood.  Under  the  influence  of  Old 
Bourbon  and  native  wines,  community  feuds  were  annual¬ 
ly  renewed  and  fierce  fights  were  not  uncommon. 

But  gone  are  the  days  of  the  country  picnic,  the  horse 
and  buggy  and  the  mulepowered  swing;  gone  with  the 
housewife’s  loom  and  spinning  wheel  that  stood  in  the 
dogtrot  of  the  traditional  double-log  house;  gone  with  the 

scything  cradle,  the  ring  maul  and  the  muzzle  loading 
rifle;  gone  with  the  camp  meeting,  the  brush  arbor,  and 
the  gourd  that  hung  on  the  dogwood  bush  at  the  spring, 
gone  with  the  log  rollings,  quilting  parties,  and  the  square 
dance  on  the  puncheon  floor.  Vanished,  too,  is  the  little 
red  schoolhouse  where  in  a  little  community,  in  a  little 
room,  a  little  teacher  for  a  little  salary  was  teaching  little 
children  for  a  little  while.  There  is  nothing  in  this  era 
which  we  would  care  to  salvage  except  the  memory  of 

friends  and  the  earnest  spirit  in  which  they  worked.  Since 
the  passing  of  this  era  violent  changes  have  taken  place 

in  our  way  of  life.  And  ever  with  increasing  speed  and 
momentum  we  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  push-button  de¬ 
vices  designed  to  curtail  labor  and  save  time,  but  with 
each  innovation,  we  seem  to  fall  farther  behind  on  the 
daily  agenda. 
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My  first  experience  at  the  big  picnic  was  some  sixty- 
five  years  ago,  and  the  whole  scene  made  a  vivid  impress¬ 
ion  on  my  young  and  plastic  mind.  This  is  my  earliest  re¬ 
collection  of  the  American  Flag.  I  began  to  ask  questions 
about  it.  Later  I  learned  little  poems  about  it.  I  read  the 
stories  of  Betsy  Ross  and  Barbara  Frietchie.  I  recall  a 
picture  of  an  early  colonial  flag  with  a  picture  of  a  rat¬ 
tlesnake  painted  on  it  bearing  the  words  ‘DON’T  TREAD 
ON  ME’,  I  learned  the  flag  salute;  that  the  red  symboliz¬ 
ed  valor,  the  white  symbolized  purity  and  the  blue  stood 
for  loyalty.  I  have  never  followed  my  country’s  flag  in 
military  combat  as  many  of  my  contemporaries  and  their 
sons  and  my  sons  have  done,  but  I  have  learned  to  love 
it,  to  venerate  it  and  look  upon  it  as  that  bright  and  shin¬ 
ing  emblem  within  whose  silken  folds  lies  the  symbol  of 
peace  and  justice  to  all  the  world. 

In  the  racial  crisis  at  Little  Rock  in  1957  when  the 
National  Guards  were  called  out,  not  to  preserve  peace  but 
to  promote  the  governor’s  political  ambitions,  many  of 
our  best  citizens  knew  that  it  was  a  farce,  that  honor  had 
fallen  that  freedom  shrieked  and  our  sacred  banner  had 
been  trampled  in  the  dust.  No  one  worthy  of  the  protection 
of  that  flag  will  defy  his  country’s  laws  and  orders.  HE 
WILL  NOT  TREAD  UPON  THE  FLAG  OF  THESE  UNI¬ 
TED  STATES. 

For  a  hundered  year  men  and  women  of  good  will 
have  worked  sincerely  to  heal  the  nation’s  wounds  and 
unify  its  strength.  Because  of  this  selfish  act  the  wounds 
have  been  re-opened,  the  breach  widened,  and  the  national 
strength  and  prestige  weakened  to  the  delight  of  our  ene¬ 
mies  around  the  world. 

Among  the  strong  but  silent  forces  in  cementing  the 
national  brotherhood  was  the  birth  and  institution  of  Me¬ 
morial  Day.  It  really  began  in  the  South  before  the  close 
of  the  War  Between  the  States.  It  became  a  national  holi¬ 
day  after  the  idea  was  so  beautifully  expressed  at  Colum- 
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bus  Mississippi  April  25,  1866  by  southern  women  who  met 
at  Friendship  Cemetery  to  decorate  the  graves  of  southern 
soldiers  when  they  also  decorated  the  graves  of  northern 
soldiers  who  had  died  in  the  same  battles.  This  incident 
inspired  Francis  Miles  Finch  to  write  the  famous  poem, 
‘The  Blue  and  the  Gray’  which  was  published  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly  September  1867.  The  river  referred  to  in 
the  poem  is  the  Tom  Bigbee  River  which  flows  by  Colum¬ 
bus: 


Bv  the  flow  of  the  inland  river 
Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled, 
Where  the  blades  of  the  grave  grass  quiver 
Asleep  are  the  ranks  of  the  dead. 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew 
Waiting  the  judgment  day 
Under  the  one  the  blue 
Under  the  other  the  gray. 


These  in  the  robings  of  glory 
Those  in  the  gloom  of  defeat, 

All  with  the  battle  blood  gory 
In  the  dust  of  eternity  meet. 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew 
Waiting  the  judgment  day 
Under  the  laurels  the  blue 
Under  the  willows  the  gray. 


From  the  silence  of  sorrowful  hours 
The  desolate  mourners  go, 

Lovingly  laden  with  flowers 
Alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe. 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew 
Waiting  the  judgment  day 
Under  the  roses  the  blue 
Under  the  lilies  the  gray. 
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So  with  an  equal  splendor 
The  morning  sunrays  fall 
With  a  touch  impartially  tender 
On  the  blossoms  blooming  for  all. 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew 
Waiting  the  judgment  day 
Broidered  with  gold  the  blue 
Mellowed  with  gold  the  gray. 

At  last  when  summer  calleth 
On  forest  and  field  of  grain 
With  an  equal  murmur  falleth 
The  cooling  drip  of  the  rain. 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew 
Waiting  the  judgment  day 
Wet  with  the  rain  the  blue 
Wet  with  the  rain  the  gray. 

Sadly  but  not  with  upbraiding 
The  generous  deed  was  done 
In  the  storm  of  years  that  are  fading 
No  braver  battle  was  won. 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew 
Waiting  the  judgment  day 
Under  the  blossoms  the  blue 
Under  the  garlands  the  gray. 

No  more  shall  the  war  cry  sever 

Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red 

They  banish  our  anger  forever 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead. 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew 

Waiting  the  judgement  day 

Love  and  tears  for  the  blue 

Tears  and  love  for  the  gray. 

Not  until  the  spirit  implied  and  expressed  in  this 
beautiful  poem  is  imbibed  and  enacted  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  will  mankind  cease  to 
be  his  own  destructive  agency. 
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We  have  been  permitted  to  live  for  more  than  three¬ 
score  and  ten  years  in  a  period  of  the  most  radical  changes 
in  the  history  of  the  world*  Today  a  menacing  picture  rises 
out  of  the  jungles  of  confusion  and  spreads  itself  across  a 
turbulent  world.  Doubt  stalks  amid  confusion.  Evil  and 
subversive  activities  are  rampant  in  high  places.  Within 
the  shadows  of  this  political,  social,  and  economic  maze, 
we  grope  for  a  sense  of  security  based  on  human  values 
and  human  decencies,  and  not  on  destructive  implements 
of  modern  warfare. 

Can  we  save  ourselves  by  our  work  and  our  own  gen¬ 
ius?  Can  our  genius  and  industry  solve  our  problems? 
Short  time  survival  may  obtain  through  the  ingenuity  of 
man,  but  character  is  still  the  essential  core  of  an  endur¬ 
ing  civilization. 

In  our  frenzied  effort  to  attain  to  a  luxurious  life, 
deep  in  clover,  we  are  made  to  wonder  if  we  have  not 
quaffed  too  frequently  at  the  fountains  of  science  and 
culture  and  have  failed  to  take  into  full  partnership  that 
source  of  power  that  is  able  to  shape  and  determine  the 
destinies  of  all  nations.  It  is  our  destiny  to  be  the  guardians 
of  this  legacy  handed  to  us  by  a  beneficent  Father  and 
made  workable  by  the  wisdom  of  the  founding  fathers, 
who  were  the  architects  of  this  governmental  structure 
that  has  stood  the  test  since  1776.  Today,  in  all  strata  of. 
human  society,  that  relentless  fear  grips  the  thoughts  of 
laymen  and  frustrates  the  minds  of  the  liberty-loving  lea¬ 
ders  of  the  world.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  cesspool  of  con¬ 
fusion,  and  no  one  seems  to  know  the  way  out.  It  defies 
analysis;  it  defies  explanation,  except  to  say  that  it  is  the 
result  of  our  own  thinking  and  actions.  Again,  can  we  save 
ourselves  by  our  own  ingenuity?  We  believe  that  only  the 
weight  of  Christian  faith  and  action  can  determine  the 
difference  between  preservation  and  destruction.  But  we 
shall  not  despair.  Freedom  is  not  a  gift,  but  it  is  the  re¬ 
ward  of  ‘eternal  vigilance’.  Such  conditions  call  for  a  con¬ 
stant  renewal  of  faith,  and  we  shall  not  despair.  Let  us 
accept  the  dark  clouds  and  ominous  rumblings  as  a  chal- 
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lenge  to  the  best  in  human  effort.  Always,  in  the  darkest 
hour  ‘Hope  sees  a  stor’,  and  faith  lights  the  pathway  of 
earnest  pilgrims.  We  cannot  yet  relinquish  the  belief  that 
out  of  this  swamp  of  despair,  all  steeped  in  fogs  and  mis¬ 
eries,  there  will  arise  a  new  world,  richer,  braver,  and  even 
more  beautiful  than  anything  you  and  I  have  ever  known. 
But  it  must  arise  above  the  barriers  of  greed,  of  hate,  and 
of  color. 


I  BELIEVE 

That  it  is  dangerous  to  become  submerged  in  mass 
movement  or  to  unquestionably  accept  popular  convictions 
of  right  and  wrong. 

That  a  man  should  never  think  more  of  his  party  than 
he  does  of  his  country.  The  man  who  supports  an  office 
peeker  because  of  party  loyalty,  Vhen  in  his  own  mind 
there  is  another  more  worthy,  sins  agains  his  country. 

That  the  real  business  of  the  world  is  not  individual 
success,  but  its  own  betterment,  strengthening,  and 
growth  in  spiritual  insight. 

That  it  is  better  not  to  say  a  thing,  though  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  true,  when  you  are  quite  sure  it  will  not  be  accept¬ 
ed  as  the  truth. 

That  ordinary  intelligence  coupled  with  the  ability  to 
get  along  with  people  is  far  better  than  being  a  mental 
colossus  who  rubs  people  the  wrong  way. 

That  the  only  way  to  true  happiness  in  this  life  is 
in  the  practice  of  the  philosophy  of  life  that  the  Master 
taught  while  He  was  on  the  earth.  All  other  approaches 

will  fail. 

That  God  is  just.  If  punishment  is  my  lot,  it  will  be 
|just.  If  joy  is  my  reward,  that,  too,  will  be  just. 

That  in  spite  of  degrees  from  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  that  he  is  best  educated  who  has  learned  to  best 
serve  mankind. 

That  the  fate  of  individuals  and  nations  rests  on  edu¬ 
cation.  In  a  sense  the  teachers  hold  the  key  to  our  future. 
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But  the  basis  concept  of  work,  frugality  and  abstention 
must  be  invoked  and  emphasized  by  the  parents. 

That  national  prosperity  has  created  a  comfort-lov¬ 
ing,  velvet-cushioned,  furline  generation  with  a  soft,  moral 
spinal  column;  that  only  by  the  practice  of  the  simple 
virtues  of  life  will  our  democratic  way  of  life  be  perpet¬ 
uated. 


EPILOGUE 

In  an  effort  to  revive  and  preserve  the  history  of  the 
families  included  in  the  forgoing  pages  we  have  come  to 
realize  that  this  endeavor  should  have  been  completed  fifty 
years  ago  while  the  more  remote  ancestors  still  survived. 
Their  detailed  and  more  authentic  accounts  of  their  ex¬ 
periences  would  have  enriched  the  reader  With  first-hand 
knowledge  much  more  interesting  to  those  who  love  his¬ 
tory  and  family  ties.  But  since  their  unwritten  stories  are 
forever  sealed,  we  haye  endeavored  to  record  only  such 
facts  and  traditional  stories  as  we  could  collect  and  piece 
together. 

The  rhymes  and  prose  compositions  are  thoughts  that 
have  come  to  us  across  the  year  and  are  offered  here  for 
whatever  value  or  look  of  alue  they  may  have  to  the  rea¬ 
der.  Some  of  them  have  a  tinge  of  historical  value  in  that 
they  depict  the  trend  of  the  times  and  manners  of  life  ex¬ 
tant  "in  the  era  in  which  we  have  spent  most  of  our  years. 

In  trying  to  narrate  the  activities  of  these  individuals, 
more  spread  has  been  given  to  some  than  to  others.  But 
th°re  are  leaders  in  families  as  well  as  leaders  in  state 
and  nations.  To  each  individual  have  been  given  specific 
talents  and  graces  and  thought  processes  which  constitute 
his  personality  and  make  him  unique  among  his  associates. 
Each  contributes  his  part  in  a  different  way;  each  has  his 
achievements  and  his  failures.  None  of  those  deceased  or 
surviving,  who  comprise  the  links  in  this  family  chain 
is  without  fault.  They  represent  a  typical  cross-section  of 
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American  citizenry.  The  frailties  that  beset  our  departed 
friends  and  relatives  are  the  frailties  of  us  who  are  left 
behind.  Like  all  true  Americans,  they  have  lived  for  de¬ 
mocracy;  they  have  fought  for  it,  each  in  his  own  way; 
many  have  died  for  it.  Man  was  not  born  to  be  perfect,  but 
he  has  always  striven  for  perfection.  Therefore  we  should 
write  their  faults  in  sand  and  their  virtues  on  ivory  tablets 
of  love  and  endearment.  It  seems  only  natural  that  they 
would  ask  that  we  dig  a  little  hole  in  our  hearts,  bury 
them  there  and  lay  the  fresh  flowers  of  understanding 
and  remembrance  on  them  often.  The  heritage  they  have 
left  to  us  we  will  ever  cherish.  They  met  the  difficulties 
confronting  them  with  courage  and  fortitude  thus  giving 
us  the  hope  that  we  may  meet  and  solve  those  now  facing 
us. 

THE  END 
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